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Bentley. 


Ir is pretty generally admitted, that when 
God bade man go forth and multiply and 
replenish the earth, he meant him to enjoy 
the same, free and unrestrained. If this 
was the Divine intention—and the Bible 
says something remarkably like it—then we 
are quite certain that in many countries the 
benevolent desire has been wofully frustrated. 
Man hath found out many things, but the 
worst of all is, that which has enabled one 
class to seize upon the great common of na- 
ture, and to hold it to the exclusion of all 
their brethren. On this island, which it was 
meant should maintain the whole animated 
dust upon it, one million of creatures live in 
luxuriousness, while fifteen millions scramble 
for crumbs. There is no concealing the fact, 
that in England the rich are far too rich,—the 
poor far too poor; and that the law which 
tends to create and maintain this inequality, 
must be amended. Knowledge is removing 
the scales from men’s eyes, and the time is 
coming in which the vision of the poet will 
be made manifest, and the motto of nations 
be— 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

We have been led into this train of reflec- 
tion by the perusal of these bold notes. The 
author utters many wholesome truths; he 
is evidently well acquainted with the social 
and political condition of England; and he 
sees, that, contrary to the laws of other insect 
commonwealths, the drones here enjoy the 
honey. On the first look at the land, it 
seems lovely enough— 

“ An American citizen visits the continent of 
Europe, and on his way home passes some time 
in England. Here he finds the roads in every 
direction far better than any he has seen before. 
* * * By the side of nearly all the great roads, 
he sees, for the first time, a well kept footpath. 
In many places, the footpaths across fields are 
as dry, and smooth, and trim, as walks in plea- 
sure gardens. All the carriages on the roads 
are stronger and lighter, more useful and sightly, 
than those to which he is accustomed; and the 
vast number of those carriages strikes him with 
astonishment. * * * He exclaims,—what mag- 
nificent crops! what beautiful meadows! what 
fine cattle and sheep! what skill, &c. * * * 
The mansions are palaces, the farm-houses 
mansions, the merest village of cottages has an 
air of peculiar comfort; whilst the number of 
those mansions, farm-houses and villages, gives 
to the country the appearance of a scattered 
town. But then the towns: many of them are 
So extensive, the houses in them are so well 
built, the shops have such a display of rich 
goods, the streets are so well paved and contain 
so large a proportion of good houses; these 
towns are so full of well-dressed people, that 
each of them might be taken for a city. Even 
the smallest towns appear like sections of a 
wealthy capital; and the number of towns, large 
and small, is so great that, together with the 
gteat number of good houses by the road side 








out of town, one seems to be travelling all day 
through one strect.” 


The American citizen, says the writer, 
surveys with wonder the agricultural marvels 
which we work, and seeks into their cause :— 

“*The advantage which England derives from 
confining her agriculturists to agricultural pur- 
Suits, and, in various parts of the country, to 
that particular mode of agriculture best suited 
to each district, becomes manifest in the supe- 
rior skill of her farmers. ‘The corn growers of 
Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, the hop growers of 
Kent and Worcestershire, the sheep farmers of 
Sussex and Hampshire, the dairy farmers of 
Gloucestershire and Cheshire, the cattle-breed- 
ers and cyder-growers of Devonshire and Here- 
fordshire, the breeders of horses in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire; all these, and many more which 
it would be tedious to mention, apply to their 
several pursuits a wonderful degree of know- 
ledge, forethought, and calculation. It is rather 
a science than an art which each of them pur- 
sues; storing up the facts which come to his 
knowledge, and from a knowledge of those facts 
adopting, as a system, that mode of proceeding 
from which he expects the most beneficial re- 
sults, ‘Thinking of the pains which an English 
farmer takes in draining and manuring his 
fields, in the disposition of his land for various 
crops, in the selection of seeds, in the use of 
the best instruments, in keeping up or improv- 
ing his fruit trees, in the management of his 
working cattle, in maintaining a peculiar and 
perfect race of cattle or sheep, and in subdi- 
viding the work performed by his united labour- 
ers, one might venture to call him a philoso- 
pher; though the term would excite ridicule in 
England, where science is almost as much de- 
spised in the abstract as in practice it is indus- 
triously cultivated.” 

The commerce of England is regarded 
with a scrutinizing eye; our consummate 
skill and spirit are admitted, and warmly 
eulogized. 

«« The commerce of England, both domestic 
and foreign, exhibits like her agriculture and 
manufactures, a high degree of combination of 
power, both general and particular. The 
whole commercial work performed by the peo- 
ple of England is so admirably distributed, that 
one might imagine it to be under the control of 
a single will; while no particular operation 
languishes for want of suflicient force to carry 
iton. In vain might the state of New York 
have projected the Erie canal, if a supply of 
labour for completing it had not been obtained 
from Ireland: that great work was performed 
by Irishmen, and could not have been per- 
formed with American free labour, which, for 
reasons to be stated hereafter, can seldom be 
used in combination. The peculiar skill with 
which the English apply capital and labour to 
the business of exchange, might be proved by 
a thousand facts.” 

But these agricultural and commercial mi- 
racles do good only to few, the people are in 
misery; and half the rental of a parish is 
expended in appeasing, not satisfying, their 
wants. The writer is aware of all this. 

‘“* If there be one subject in particular upon 
which Englishmen love to dwell, it is the misery 
and degradation of the bulk of the people. 
Every year that melancholy subject forms the 





matter of numerous petitions to the legislature, 
of many speeches in parliament, of discussion 
at public meetings in all parts of the country, of 
some large volumes, of innumerable pamphlets, 
and of frequent, one might say constant, re- 
marks in nearly all newspapers, and in all poli- 
tical magazines. There are some cheap news- 
papers, written expressly for the labouring class, 
which treat of scarce anything else, and the poli- 
tical sect called Owenites talk of nothing else ; 
but the writers of these cheap newspapers, and 
these sectaries, differ from writers and speakers 
of the Conservative or Tory party only as to the 
way of curing the misery of the bulk of the 
people. The Standard newspaper, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the Quarterly Review, all high 
Tory journals, dwell on the prevalence of mi- 
sery with as much zeal as the Poor Man’s Guar- 
dian, and other radical publications, Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Carlile, and Mr. Cobbett, do not appear 
more anxious than Mr, Sadler and Dr. Southey 
to remove the misery of the working classes. 
Mr. Sadler, who, by the way, has written a Jarge 
book on the causes and remedies of pauperism, 
lately declared in the House of Commons that 
the working classes in England are white slaves. 
It was a Tory bishop who first called the atten- 
tion of the House of Lords to the fact, that 
Englishmen are harnessed to carts like cattle. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, after Mr. Sadler, the most 
industrious writer and speaker on the subject 
of pauperism, who lately delivered a course of 
lectures on that subject at the London Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, was a member of parliament, 
a privy counsellor, and a Tory. Concerning 
the misery and degradation of the bulk of the 
people of England, men of every order, as well 
as every party, unite and speak continually ; 
farmers, parish officers, clergymen, magistrates, 
judges on the bench, members on either side of 
both houses of parliament, the king in his ad- 
dresses to the nation, moralists, statesmen, 
philosophers; and, finally, the poor creatures 
themselves, whose complaints are loud and in- 
cessant.”” 

The author is a sensible, practical man ; he 
is none of your perfumed exquisites, nursed in 
a brocaded lap and fed with a golden spoon. 

“Though the remote causes of their misery 
form the subject of endless controversy, its im- 
mediate cause seems as plain as that two and 
two make four. Their only property is their 
labour. They take this property to market. 
They find the market overstocked with labour: 
there are more sellers than buyers. The 
sellers, in order to live, undersell each other, 
till they reduce the market price of their pro- 
perty to what political economists call the mini- 
imum of wages,—to that sum, namely, which 
will barely supply the labourer with necessaries 
according to his estimate of what is necessary. 
In every condition of life an Englishman’s esti- 
mate of what is necessary rises above that which 
is formed by people of the same rank in most 
other countries. To an European labourer 
clothes are necessary: to a Hindoo labourer 
they are not. The necessary clothes of an Eng- 
lish labourer are better than those of a French 
labourer. An English workman considers bread 
necessary; an Irish workman is content with 
potatoes. If, therefore, the English markets of 
labour were confined to Englishmen, and if, 
above all, pains were taken to raise still higher 
the English labourer’s estimate of what is neces 
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sary, the minimum of wages in England would 

robably become sufficient to support all la- 
Eanes in a state of decency and comfort. But 
the English markets of labour, and especially 
those of manufacturing labour, are not confined 
to Englishmen: they are full of Irish labourers, 
who fly from Ireland to escape death by famine. 
These, whose estimate of necessary wages is a 
hovel, rags and potatoes, by underselling the 
English workman, by consenting to work for 
the lowest wages that will support life, compel 
the English labourer to adopt the same course, 
and thus reduce the general minimum of wages 
to a wretched pittance. ‘The Irish workman is 
content with his wretchedness; the English 
workman is not. Here lies the only difference 
between them. ‘The discontent of the English, 
if properly encouraged, might soon lead to a 
higher minimum of wages, were it not for the 
competition of the Irish. It is the competition 
of the Irish labour, which ruins the manu- 
facturing population of England. In some 
difficult manufactures, truly, where the labour 
of the barbarous and easily satisfied Irishman 
would not be worth having at any price, we find 
a rate of wages, high when compared with that 
which always attends Irish competition. But 
improvements in the use of steam power, ren- 
dering the work performed by man’s labour 
more simple and easy, have lately diminished, 
and will still further diminish, the number of 
those difficult manufactures, which already must 
be considered as exceptions to the general rule. 
In English manufactures, the general rule is 
Irish wages. 





“English work and Irish wages! ‘Peter 
Moreau,’ says P. L. Courier in his Village 
Gazette—‘ Peter Moreau and his wife are dead, 
aged twenty-five years. ‘Too much work has | 
killed them ; and many besides. We say—work | 
like a negro, like a galley slave; we ought to 
say—work like a freeman.’ I say, work like a | 
Lancashire weaver. There is no such work in 
France or America, even amongst slaves; ail 
day long, from Monday morning till Saturday | 
night, week after week, and year after year, till | 
the machine is worn out. ‘Talk of negroes and 
galley slaves! American slaves, or convicts in 
New South Wales, are fat and happy compared 
with very many free-born Englishmen. By the 
way, it happens, not rarely so as to be matter | 
of wonder, but so often as to pass unnoticed, | 
that Englishmen commit crimes for the purpose | 
of becoming galley slaves in New South Wales. | 
They do not keep their purpose secret; they | 
declare it loudly, with tears and passionate ex- | 
clamations, to the magistrate who commits them | 

| 
| 


for trial, to the jury who try them, and to the 
judge who passes sentence on them; and all | 
this is published in the newspapers, but so often 
that no one exclaims—Great God, am I in merry 
England? Well may judges on the bench talk 
of the misery and degradation of the people.” 


The following passage requires no com- 
mentary ; it cannot but sink into the hearts 
of many :— 

“In England, any one who belongs to the 
ruling class may be irreligious and immoral 
without so much punishment as disgrace. ‘The 
titled concubines of royalty have been envied 
by numbers of their sex, and honoured when 
they appeared in public. * * Women, on the con- 
trary, whose poverty drives them to sin against 
religion and morality—prostitutes for bread— 
are regarded with that sort of scorn, which a | 
Turk expresses when he says, ‘ dog of a Chris- 
tian!’ The English show profound respect for 
their devil, in comparison with the way in which 
they treat women of the town. For these, 


such epithets as wicked, vile, nasty, such terms 
as slut, strumpet, wretch, are too good. * * I 
cannot hear of any law or regulation, like those 
which subsist in France aud Holland, intended | 


| wits others a gig. 
clac: consists of those who, whenever they are | 





to provide for the health, the personal security, 
and the decent behaviour of this unfortunate 
class. The laws and customs of England con- 
spire to sink this class of Englishwomen into a 
state of vice and misery below that which ne- 
cessarily belongs to their condition. Hence 
their extreme degradation, their troopers’ oaths, 
their love of gin, their desperate recklessness, 
and the shortness of their miserable lives.” 


Who the English aristocracy are, the writer 
takes leave to tell us :— 


** In America, it is a common mistake to 
suppose, that the English aristocracy consists 
entirely of the nobility, squires of good estate, 
wealthy churchmen, and highly paid public ser- 
vants. The aristocracy means the privileged 
class. Except the privilege of being born to 
make laws, there is none in England that money 
will fail to procure; and even that one, any 
man, having abundance of money, may obtain 
for his unborn, first-born son. A judge, a 
bishop, or a secretary of state, does not con- 
sider the trouble of his vocation a privilege ; his 
privileges consist of money, patronage, power ; 
the respect, the adulation, the devotion of his 
inferiors. In England, with plenty of the first 
of these privileges, you have all the others in 
abundance. Any Englishman, being very rich, 
would find it hard, if such a whim should take 
him, to avoid the respect, the adulation, the 
devotion, of numerous parasites. Not the man, 
but the wealth, is worshipped. The man may 
be ignorant, stupid, selfish, dishonest, in every 
way worthless; but if he have 50,000/. a year, 
he will have fifty, nay, five hundred, devoted 


friends, telling him continually that he is wise, | 


just, generous, all over noble. Poor lords, 
though of Norman descent, are very littie 
esteemed, and would be quite despised, but that 
as hereditary legislators they commonly obtain 
a good deal of the public money. The money 


7 


| is given to them avowedly for the purpose of 


maintaining their dignity. On the other hand, 
money will purchase the reputation of Norman 
descent. Mr. Thistlethwaite, whose father wore 
wooden shoes and made a million by cotton 
spinning ; Mr. Thislethwaite, who has pur- 
chased a mansion called Thistlethwaite Hail, 
intends, when he obtains a peerage, to take the 
title of Thislethwaite and Vermont (his mo- 
ther’s name was Greenhill), in order to make 
it be believed that he descends in the female 
line from the Norman lords of Vermont: and 
this will be believed, religiously, on account of 
the million of money. In short, there is no- 
thing that the English will not do to please him 
who can dispose of a great deal of money, either 
his own or that of the public. All rich Eng- 
lishmen, therefore, belong to the aristocracy 
quite as much as any duke, minister, or arch- 
bishop; not excluding tradesmen, provided 
they be called great, like Calvert the great 
brewer, Baring the great stockjobber, Craw- 
shay the great iron-founder, Mellish the great 


| butcher, and Morrison the great draper. Still, 
| one cannot draw a very distinct line between 


the aristocracy and the class next below them. 
I thought at one time of counting amongst the 
aristocracy all who are called respectable ; but 
respectability has various meanings in Eng- 
land; with some it means to keep a carriage, 
I have it—the privileged 


wrouged, or would injure, can buy law without 
depriving themselves of any other costly lux- 
ury; those, in short, who, be their rank what 
it may, have more money than they know how 
to spend. Captain Basil Hall calls them the 
Spending Class.” 


It is more than probable that we shall re- 
turn to this work. 








FISH AND FISHERIES. 

I. Official Report on the Fisheries of the 
Caspian, made to the Minister of Com- 
merce at St. Petersburg. 

Il. Natural History of the Fishes of Massa- 
chusetts, embracing a Practical Essay on 
Angling. By Jerome V. C. Smith, M.D. 
Boston: Allen & Ticknor; London, Ken- 
nett. 


Tue ‘ Natural History’ is a work which we 
like much; it is observation generalized to 
science, and science reduced to practice :— 
the science is not always correct, particularly 
when Dr. Smith ventures on points in com- 

arative anatomy which have not come under 

is own immediate notice; neither do we 
consider the practice recommended always 
judicious; but there pervades the whole a 
firm healthy tone, a spirit of seeing and 
thinking for one’s self, giving us assurance 
that we have facts on which we can rely, and 
opinions not adopted from any one at second 
hand. Such a combination is extremely rare 
now-a-days, when books, like alluvial de- 
posits, seem formed of particles washed from 
original blocks, and diluted with water suf- 
ficient ‘to make the dust one mud.” 

As a preliminary, we are presented with 
a slight historical sketch of the American 
Fisheries, considered as a source of national 
emolument, and some judicious remarks on 
the danger of attempting to force them into 
an undue prominence by injudicious legis- 
lation. The English were often reproached 
for buying herrings from the Dutch, instead 
of catching and saving for themselves, but 
as long as the English could turn their labour 
to better account in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, or other ways, so long was it their 
interest to eat bought herrings; and an arti- 
ficial trade, foreed by bounties and draw- 
backs, was an ill-judged legislative experi- 
ment to divert labour into unnatural, and 
therefore unproductive courses,—it was tax- 
ing the whole nation for the benefit of a few 
particular districts. 

Cod.—As early as 1504, vessels from Bis- 
cay, Bretagne, and Normandy, were em- 
ployed in the Cod fishery on the coasts of 
Newfoundland. In 1517, the French, Spa- 
nish and Portuguese had vessels engaged in 
this fishery: “ England had then one ship 
employed in this lucrative trade.” In 1615 
the number of British vessels had increased 
to 250, those of other nations to 400. 

“Tt is an interesting fact to us, that had it 
not been for the treasures of the sea, the pil- 
grim fathers of New England would have pro- 
bably perished by famine. ‘The pious Brewster 
and his associates lived for months almost en- 
tirely upon fish, and his daily thanks were given 
that they could ‘ suck of the abundance of the 
seas, and of the treasures hid in the sands.’ 
The infant colony of Plymouth was nourished into 
strength and power by the trade of fishing.” 

Fishing, thus begun from necessity, was 
continued for profit. Previously to the 
American Revolution the cod fishery of 
Massachusetts employed 28,000 tons of 
shipping and 4,000 seamen. ‘The annual 
value of their industry and enterprise was 
about 1,000,000 dollars. ‘The absurd restric- 
tions by which Lord North attempted to de- 
prive the colonies of the right of fishing on the 
Newfoundland banks are well known, as also 
the indignant reclamation of Burke against 
this unwise and arbitrary conduct towards a 





people who had made “ Faulkland Island, 
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which seemed too remote and romantic an 
object for the grasp of national ambition, but 
a stage and resting place for their victorious 
industry. Neither the perseverance of Hol- 
land, the activity of France, nor the dex- 
terous and firm sagacity of English enterprise 
has carried this perilous mode of snatching 
a livelihood from the wave, to the same ex- 
tent towhich it has been pursued by this 
recent people, who are still in the gristle, 
and not yet hardened into manhood.” The 
struggle which followed was, of course, inju- 
rious to this as to all other branches of na- 
tional industry ; but with the peace it again 
revived. In 1790, Massachusetts made a re- 
presentation to Congress, asking some encou- 
ragement, in the form of bounty on exported 
fish, which was granted; and, the trade rapidly 
increasing in consequence of this stimulus, 
in 1807, 71,000 tons of vessels were employ- 
ed in the cod fishery alone, and the exports 
for that and the four preceding years aver- 
aged at 3,000,000 dollars. The disputes with 
Great Britain respecting the Orders in Coun- 
cil, and the subsequent war, gave a new 
check to this trade, which was, however, 
only temporary, for the very year after peace 
was concluded we find 68,000 tons of vessels, 
employing 10,000 fishermen, on the ocean 
—*“thus exhibiting the sagacity and prompt- 
ness with which the sons of New England 
avail themselves of such circumstances as 
affect individual or public prosperity.” 

Since then, there has been a constant in- 
crease, so that in 1831, in the Barnstable 
district alone, licences were granted to 188 
vessels, averaging 58 to 100 tons each, 
manned by about 1500 men and boys; the 
gross proceeds of which fishery were esti- 
mated at 319,060 dollars. The quantity of cod 
thus annually destroyed, must be immense ; 
but it is more than counterbalanced by their 
means of re-production, the roes of a single 
female being calculated to contain more than 
9,000,000 eggs. The multiplication of larger 
animals is generally in proportion to their 
direct utility to the human kind; accordingly, 
there is scarce any part of the cod which 
cannot be turned to advantage. 

“When fresh, its beautifully white, firm and 
flaky muscles furnish our tables with one of the 
most delicious dainties; salted, dried, or other- 
wise conserved for future use, it affords a sub- 
stantial and wholesome article of diet, for which 
a substitute could not readily be found. The 
tongue, which is always separated from the head 
when the fish is first caught, even epicures con- 
sider a delicacy; and tongues, salted or pickled 
along with the swimming-bladders, which are 
highly nutritious, being almost entirely pure 
gelatine, are held in much estimation by house- 
keepers, under the title of tengues and sounds. 

“The sound or swimming-bladder of codfish, 
if rightly prepared, supplies an isinglass equal 
to the best Russian, and applicable to all the 
uses for which the imported is employed. The 





liver of the cod, when fresh, is eaten by many 
with satisfaction, but it is more generally re- 
served by fishermen, for the sake of the large 
quantity of fine limpid oil which it contains. 
This is extracted by heat and pressure, and 
forms the well known cod-liver oil of commerce, 
which, in many respects, and for most uses, is 
superior to the commonly-used fish-oil. The 
heads of cod-fish, after the tongues are cut 
out, and the gills saved for bait, are thrown 
overboard, on account of want of room, and 
because salting would not preserve them to any 
advantage. Yet the head, being almost entirely 
composed of gelatine, is, when fresh, the richest, 
and perhaps the most nutritive part of the fish. 
The fishermen, it is true, make use of it for 
their own nourishment, but the great mass is 
thrown into the sea—a circumstance we can 
scarce reflect upon without regret, when we re- 
member how many poor, in various charitable 
institutions, and through the country generally, 
might be luxuriously fed with this waste. If 
vessels were provided with the requisite imple- 
ments and fuel, these heads would furnish a 
large amount of strong and valuable fish-glue 
or isinglass, that would well repay the trouble 
and expense of its preparation. 

“The intestines of the cod-fish also yield a 
tribute to the table; the French fishermen, es- 
pecially, prepare from them a dish somewhat 
similar, and not far inferior to the sounds. 
Finally, the ovaries or roes of the females are 
separated from their membranes, and the eggs, 
nicely pickled, afford an agreeable and gustful 
relish, far more delicate and inviting to the 
palate than the celebrated Russian caviare.” 

Sturgeon.—And this leads us naturally to 
the ‘ Official Report on the Fisheries of the 
Caspian,’ (where this caviare is prepared) 
made to the minister of commerce at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and from which we select a few of 
the most important facts. In Russia, where 
the great mass of inhabitants is of the Greek 
church, more than half the days of the year 
are lenten days. The fisheries therefore 
supply one of the prime necessaries of life. 
It was calculated, in 1794, that 1,750,500 
sturgeons, yielding 4,366,800 pounds of ca- 
viare, had been taken and saved in the Rus- 
sian fisheries. ‘The estimated value of the 
sturgeons caught in Astrakhan and the Cas- 
pian sea alone, is, according to Dr. Smith, 
1,760,405 roubles annually; a great part of 
which sum is realized from England, and 
some of the continental nations, by the sale 
of isinglass and caviare, now getting into 
more general use. Dr. Smith’s estimate, 
however, must be below the real amount, as 
Malte-Brun (vol. vi. 362) gives the total 
value of fish taken at the Russian fisheries, 
at 15,000,000 roubles, “half which sum,” 
he says, “is obtained from the stations on 
the Volga and the Caspian Sea.” We regret 
that in the ‘ Official Report’ no attempt at 
a valuation is made; but, from the following 
table, the proportion which the sturgeon bear 
to the entire produce of the fishery, will 
evince the justice of our opinion. 
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1828 8,887 254 43,035 | 653,164| 23,069 | 8,353 | 98,584 | 34,860 1 | 1,207 38 | 1,225 27 
| 
1829 8,760 257 | 68,325 | 697,716] 20,301 | 5,940 | 69,872 | 28,420 7 | 1,173 263} 1,092 22 





























A few words will be necessary to explain 
this table. The fisheries, paying a yearly 
impost to government, = belong to 
the villages or cities in the district of Astra- 
khan. ‘Those situated in the territory of the 
city of Astrakhan belong to Prince Kourakin, 
but he has gratuitously ceded to the city the 
right of fishing. The most extensive Schein, 
that of the Jemba, extending along the 
shores of the Caspian from the mouth of the 
Oural to the gulf called Mertvoi Koultuk, a 
distance of about 345 English miles, has also 
been free since 1803. Previous to that time 
it belonged to the Counts Koutaissov and 
Poltikov. About half way down the western 
bank of the Caspian, at the mouth of the 
Terek, is the third fishery, deriving its name 
from the island of Tchetchen, just opposite, 
on which are placed the cabins of the fisher- 
men, as well as those in which they salt and 
smoke the fish. The three first of these 
mentioned, are all species of the sturgeon; 
the first the common sturgeon, accipenser 
sturio, the second sevriouga, accipenser stel- 
latus, and the third bielouga, accipenser 
huso. Smith mentions a fourth species, called 
sterlet, accipenser ruthemus, which seems, 
however, to come chiefly from the northern 
fisheries, and is considered such a dainty 
that no grand dinner is perfect without them. 
“When brought alive from Archangel to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, they have been 
known to cost 500 to 1000 roubles each. A 
soup prepared from the sturgeon, commingled 
with the most expensive wines, according to 
the same narrator, has cost 3,000 roubles.” 
The mode in which the fish are taken is ex- 
tremely rude and inartificial. Across the 
estuaries of the several rivers, the Oural, the 
Volga, the Kuma, the Terek, &c., are placed 
a quantity of stones and stakes, fixed in the 
bottom, so as to form a kind of hedge. To 
this hedge are attached nets, sunk in the 
water, or hooks fixed on numerous lines, 
running the whole length of the hedge, so 
that the fish, endeavouring to ascend the 
rivers, are either ge in the nets, or, 
mney 4 between the stakes, are caught by a 

ook in some part of their bodies. The fish- 
ermen have no further trouble than drawing 
their lines morning and evening. The fish, 
thus taken, are placed on rafts where they 
are gutted, and the roes, the vertebrz of the 
back, and the sounds, or swimming-bladders, 
carefully separated. The fish themselves are 
then carried to the huts, where they are salt- 
ed; the roes are placed in a reservoir, to 
separate the fatty matter, after which, being 
pickled and barreled, they constitute caviare. 
Sturgeon, being of that class of fish called 
cartilaginous, have scarcely any earth in their 
bones, which are, in fact, rather a highly 
elastic flexible gristle ; their spines therefore 
being rich in gelatinous matter, are, together 
with their ligaments and capsules, saved, 
and constitute what is termed fish-cartilage. 
Lastly, the sounds are placed on tables ex- 
posed to the sun, and being thus dried, form 
that well-known object of commerce, isin- 
glass. In estimating the quantities of each 
of those, we have retained the Russian poud, 
equal to about 40tb. Of the sasans we know 
nothing more than that they are described 
as a species of carp; too little is said to en- 
able us to identify them with any of the 
cyprinide of Pallas. The seal is said to be 
of the species commonly found on our own 


shores, phoca Vitulina, though Cuvier doubts 
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the accuracy of this assertion. ‘They are 
caught chiefly for the sake of their skins and 
blubber. 

The fisheries take place every year in the 
following order: 1. The spring fishery, at 
the breaking up of the ice, when the greatest 
quantity of caviare is made; 2. The summer 
fishery, when, from tlie lowness of the rivers, 
the fish are returning to the sea; 3. The au- 
tumn fishery, from September to November, 
when the sturgeon, of all species, are ascend- 
ing the rivers, and seeking deep places in 
which to spend the winter. Many of them, 
however, still remain behind, so that they 
are fished for in winter also, by means of 
nets sunk through holes in the ice. 

“ During this season the fishermen proceed 
several versts from shore, on the sea covered 
with ice. Each two have a horse and sledge to 
convey their nets, which are often 1500 toises 
in length. They catch sturgeon, bielouga, 
salmon, and other fish; seals also are often 
found taken in their nets. It frequently hap- 
pens that during this fishing an impetuous wind 
suddenly blows off shore, and drives the ice, 
with the fish and fishermen, into the deep sea; 
these latter are then inevitably lost, unless the 
wind should change and blow them back towards 
shore. The most experienced fishermen assure 
us that the horses have a presentiment when 
this wind is about arising, and suddenly mani- 
fest much uneasiness, and become ungovern- 
able. The men attend to this indication, aban- 
don their prey, and return immediately to land, 
the horses seeming to exert all their speed.” 

Sturgeon appear in Boston harbour only 
in summer, and generaily measure from six 
to nine feet in length. Between the end of 
the mouth and the snout, are four cirri, re- 
sembling the tendrils of a vine, or earth- 
worms, of which the animal makes a curious 
use. 

** Settling itself into the soft ooze, with its 
head towards the current,—the sturgeon allows 
the cirri to float, just above its nose,—and there 
it patiently waits, till some fish, allured by the 
sight of the buoyant tendrils,—dives to pick 
them up, when the crafty deceiver pounces on 
its unsuspecting prey, with unfailing success.” 

The force with which the sturgeon darts 
at any object on the surface is sometimes so 
great as to carry it completely out of the 
water. With an amusing incident resulting 
from this habit we must terminate our notice 
of this fish :— 


“ Last Saturday afternoon, as sundry persons 
were employed in painting the hull of the 
schooner Exact, now lying at our wharf, they 
were suddenly interrupted in their labour by an 
abrupt and unceremonious visit from one of the 
inhabitants of the river. They were standing in 
a scow which was drawn alongside the schooner, 
surrounded with their paint-pots, and busily 
plying their brushes, when a sturgeon about 
seven feet long and three feet in circumference, 
making his way between the scow and the 
schooner, where there was just room enough to 
afford a passage, dashed in among the astonished 
painters, overturned the pots, mixed their va- 
rious contents in one mass, and having thus 
formed a new combination of colours, took the 
business into his own hands. Substituting his 
tail for a brush, he commenced operations on a 
large scale, and as he flounced about in his new 
quarters, scattered the paint in every direction, 
spreading it over the side of the vessel and scow, 
and not omitting to bestow a liberal coat on the 
painters themselves. He was not long permitted, 


however, to display his skill in his new line of 


business, for the painters not relishing this spe- 
cies of monopoly, commenced a united assault 








on their new competitor, and despatclied him 
without mercy.” 

Mackerel.—We shall next proceed to this 
well known and beautiful little fish, which, 
from the immense numbers in which it is 
annually taken off Massachusetts, furnishes 
a most important branch of Amcrican trade, 
and, from the thousands of barrels annually 
sent thence to our West Indian colonies, 
cannot fail also to interest us. 

** Tn 1803, Massachusetts passed a law pro- 
viding for an inspection of fish. In the follow- 
ing year, the number of barrels of mackerel 
packed in Massachusetts, was 8,079. The num- 
ber gradually increased until 1808, when after a 
temporary declension, the business extended, 
and in 1811 the number of barrels packed was 
upwards of 19,000. The war almost entirely 
destroyed the business. In 1810 it revived, and 
the returns of the next year show that 16,000 
barrels were packed. In 1820, the increase was 
so rapid that the number of barrels packed 
amounted to 236,243. This was before the 
separation of Maine. The number packed in 
Massachusetts the subsequent year, was 111,009, 
—but in 1825 it was again increased to an 
amount exceeding that of the whole state at the 
time of the separation, and in 1851 there were 
packed in this state 348,750 barrels; and the 
mere increase from the preceding year, amounted 
to a greater number than were packed in the 
seven years subsequent to the passage of the 
inspection law. ‘The number of vessels em- 
ployed in 1831, did not fall much short of 400, 
and the number of men employed probably ex- 
cecded 4000. If we include those who are em- 
ployed in building the vessels, manufacturing 
the barrels, making or importing the salt, pack- 
ing the fish, transporting them to market, and 
vending them, we can form some opinion of the 
extent of the advantages of this trade to the 
community. The probable value of the pro- 
ceeds of the mackerel fishery for 1831, exceeded 
one million and a half of dollars.” 

It is worthy of serious consideration why 
the Americans so far exceed in this pursuit 
our Nova Scotia colonists, who would appear 
to embark in it with equal, if not superior 
advantages. They have the facility of taking 
mackerel by the seine, and so many as 1000 
barrels have been brought in at one draught. 
They have also every convenience in the way 
of beach, huts, &c. for drying and preparing 
their prey; yet, as we have said, the Ameri- 
cans are enabled to throw great quantities 
into our West India markets. Dr. Smith, 
with, we think, pardonable exultation, points 
to this as a proof of the superior energy and 
enterprise of his countrymen. 

It is a common opinion that mackerel, 
when leaving temperate climates, direct their 
course northwardly, and spend the winter 
beneath the ice. Captain Couthouy, the in- 
telligent master of a vessel trading between 
Cadiz and Boston, has supplied Dr. Smith 
with some facts tending to show that the 
mackerel really proceed in an opposite di- 
rection :— 

“On the 10th Nov. 1831, we were sailing at 
the rate of five knots per hourto the north-east- 
ward, when we were passed by an immense shoal 
of mackerel, swimming in a south-east direction. 
They first came in sight about 10, A.M. and 
continued passing till after 11. They would not 
take the hook. ‘There were hundreds of dolphin 
in pursuit, by whom they were sometimes driven 
almost on board.” 

The question merits more extended obser- 
vation; meantime, to return to the more 
direct object of this article, which is the 
Natural History of Fish considered as afford- 











ee 
ing means of national employment, we sub- 
join_a table of the number of barrels of 
mackerel packed in Massachusetts for the 
last twenty-six years; in the fluctuations of 
which, the political economist can trace, by 
an inverse analogy, the disputes, the dissen- 


| sions, and the wars, which the state has had 


with the mother country. 
In 1805 the number of barrels was 8,0792, 


1805 8,936} | 1818 47,210 
1806 8,473 | 1819 105,433 
1807 10,9045 | 1820 236,243 
1808 7,7385 | 1821* 111,009 
1809 8,655 | 1822 160,294 
1810 13,0585 | 1823 145,006 
1811 19,632 | 1824 — 191,650 
1812 5,018} | 1825 — 254,3814 
1813 3,832} | 1826 158,740) 
18i4 1,349 | 1827 190, 3104 
1815 12 ts. 16,349 | 1828 —-237,3244 


1816 30,021 1829 225,882 

1817 27,982 $5 308,462 

Of whale, herring, salmon, pike, and some 
other fisheries, we may speak in a future 
number. 





The Amulet, for 1834. Edited by S. C, 

Hall. London: Westley & Davis. 
‘Tne Amutet’ is one of the prettiest of our 
Annuals: it is of a size fit for a lady’s hand, 
It is composed of contributions, in verse and 
prose, from authors of fixed, or of rising, re- 
putation; and the pictures with which it is 
embellished are from the hands of some of 
our best painters. ‘The present volume is 
not inferior to its predecessors. Of the em- 
bellishments we have elsewhere spoken: our 
business is now with the literature. There 
are several stories in prose: one by the Au- 
thor of ‘ Pelham,’ one by Leigh Hunt, one 
by the Author of ‘ Sclwyn,’ and others of 
scarcely inferior merit; the ‘Ellen Ray’ of 
Mrs. Hall is one of her Ivish stories, and in 
these she is always natural. The verses are, 
in our opinion, equal to the prose. The Au- 
thor of ‘Corn Law Rhymes’ has dismounted 
from his political “ screw-peg,” and sung of 
May like one who enjoys the world, and has 
children rising into manhood and reputation 
around him :— 











May. 
Shade-loving hyacinth! thou com’st again ; 
And thy rich odours seem to swell the flow 
Of the lark’s song, the redbreast’s lonely strain, 
And the stream’s tune—best sung where wild flowers 
blow, 

And ever sweetest where the sweetest grow. 

Who hath condensed, ch, broom! in thy rich flowers, 
The light of mid-day snns? What virgin’s cheek 
Can match this apple-bloom, these glowing showers 
Or glistering daisies? How their blushes speak 

Of rosy hues that bright o’er ocean break, 

When cloudy morn is calm, yet fain to weep, 
Because the beautiful are still the frail! 

Hark ! ’tis the thrush ! he sings beneath the stecp, 
Where coolness never quits the fountained vale! 
How eloquently well he tells his tale !— 

« That love is yet on earth, and yet shall be, — 
Though virtue strugg’es, and seems born to fail, 
Because vile man, who might be great and free, 
Toils for the wolf, and bribes iniquity !”’ 

Thou art not false, sweet bird! ** Thou dost not keep 
The word of promise to our ear alone, 

And break it to our hearts!” Maids do not weep, 
Because thou feign’st; for thee no victims groan ; 
‘Thy voice is truth, and love is all thy own: 

‘Yhen, for thy sake, | will not hate man’s face— 
Will not believe that good deeds ure veiled sins— 
That bounty may be mean, and kindness base— 
That fortune plays the game which wisdom wins— 
That human worth still ends where it begins: 
Though man were whoily false, though hope were none 
Of late redemption from his sin-made woes, 

Yet would [ trust in God and goodness. On, 

From sin to sun, the stream of merey flows, 

And stil! on lowly graves the little daisy grows. 


* The first year after the division of the state from 
Maine. 
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“We iti that in erat verse of Mar 
Howitt there is much of Nature’s wit el: : 
Jook at her moving picture of children left | 
fatherless and motherless to the cold charity | 
of the parish :— 


They never knew what ’twas to play, 
Without control, the long, long day, 

In wood and field at will; 

They knew no bird, no tree, no bud; 
They got no strawberries in the wood, 
No wild thyme from the hill. 
They played not on a mother’s fluor ; 

They toiled amid the hum and roar 

Of bobbins and of wheels : 

The air they crew was not the wild 
Bounty of Nature, but defiled,— 

And scanty were their n 
Their lives can know no passing joy; 
Dwindled and dwarfed are girl and boy, 

And even in childhe od old ; 

With hollow eye, and anxious air, 
As if a heavy, grasping care, 
Their spirits did enfold. 








Their limbs are swoli’n—thcir bodies bent ; 
And, worse,—no noble sentiment 
Their darkened minds pervade : 
‘eeble, and blemished by disease, 
Nothing their morbid hearis can please 
But doings that degrade. 
Oh, hapless heirs of want and woe! 
What hope of comfort can they know? 
Them man and law condemn ; 
They have no guides to lead them right; 
Darkness they have not known from li ght: : 
Heaven be a friend to them! 
Woe is it that an English pen, 
Thus, thus must write of }-nglishn nen» — 
The great, the brave, the fre e 
Yet such was my poor comrade’s fate ; > 
And miserivs, such as his, await 
On thousands such as he. 


The ‘ Fight at Sea’ is of the ri: 
















rht metal— 


there is a maritime savour about the lan- | 


but those who 
to know more must tines the book 


guage which attests its trut 
desire 
itself. 





The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1834. 
Edited by Mrs. 5. C. Hall. Ackermann. 


Tux first line of Virgil patters, says Shen- 
stone, like a hailstorm, and this handsome 
Annual commences with the description of 
one. We have seen storms of hail in our 
time, but they were like showers of barn- 
door chaff, or thistle-do wn, compared to the 
pelting ones witnessed abroad by the Rev. 
Robert Walsh. Here is one of them :— 

“D.—Where did you see the other hail- 
storm ? 

“ F.—At Buykderé on the Bosphorus, near 
the mouth of the Black Sea, a bout twelve years 
after. As the former had followed an eart! 
so this latter came after a gre at conflagration. 
The town of Pera had been just before burnt 
down by an awful fire, which consumed all the 
palaces of the ambassac rs at Co mnstantinople, 
and the houses of the [rani Ks, W ith about ten 
thousand of those of the Gree'ss and Turks ; so 
that not only our own, but those of all our 
friends were consumed, and we were driven to 
take refuge in a large edifice on the sca-shore, 
about twelve or Sonutoon miles distant. One 
morning in autumn we saw a dark, comet 
looking cloud approac ines long the Bosphorus, 
as if it came directly from the ruins of “the 
smoking city. At first we e perceive d here and 
there something like large stones plumping into 
the water, and making a pr eat splash; but pre- 
sently they came like a discharge of cannon- 
shot directly against the house, and soon smash- 
ed the roof to Pp aocee The windows were all 
burst in, and the hail 1 drove thr rough every room, 
bounding about like balls from wail to we i, and 
forcing us to fly before it, and take shelter in 
the lower part of the house. 

“ D.—Was any one hurt ? 

“ F.—It was so early in the morning, that 


few people were abroad. Some Greeks, however, 































who were Sanchinig their Miclaivandis' on the hills 
about, were severely wounded, and two of them 
killed, with sundry sheep and fowls in the vil- 
laze below! but the injury was not so great as 
might have been expected from so extraordinary 
and awiul a circumstance. The stones were 
much larger and more compact than those I had 
examined at Zante. Some of them were smooth, 
single, heavy masses of solid ice ; some were in 
lumps ¢ and protuberances, as if several smaller 
ones had been frozen together; and some were 
beautifully formed with one layer over another, 
like the coats of a bulbous root. ‘Their general 
size was seven or eight inches in circumference, 
but several were much larger. One of these 
was weighed and measured by my apothecary, 
and was found to be a mass of solid ice of 112 
drachms, or 1ib in weight, and 14 inches in 
circumference! It did not appear that this tre- 
mendous ball had struck any one, otherwise, 
coming with such velocity from the sky, it must 
have destroyed any animal like an iron bullet. 

* D.—Did the shower last long or extend iar? 

“ F.—No; the cloud passed in about ten 
minutes, and was lost to our view in the Black 
Sea; it also seemed of a small size, and the 
space over which it extended very limited. It 
travelled rapidly along the European shore of 
the Bosphorus, tearing and tattering everything 
in its way; while the opposite shore of Asia, 
though distant in some places only one mile, 
enjoyed a serene sky and a tranquil atmosplicre. 
In sailing down in a caique the next day, we saw 
the country on one side of us smiling in great 
beauty; and on the other nothing but windows 
smashed, roofs beat in, trees torn to pieces; and 
this was a continued picture of desolation from 
the Black Sea to the sea of Marmora, a distance 
of nearly twenty miles. 

‘There are many pretty matters in painting, 
in prose, and in poetry, in this volume. ‘The 
‘ Bird at Sea,’ by Mrs. Hemans, is so beau- 

iful that we cannot resist quoting it, though 
we felt more than half inclined to snatch a 
large piece out of the very middle of the 
* English Farm-yard.’ 
The Bird at Sea. 
* Pird of the creenwood ! 
Oh! why art thou here ? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near : 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 
Midst the wild billows 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree: 
How shouldst ¢how battle 
With storm and with spray ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 











dr art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 

\ ine-leaves are fann’d ? 
Midst the wild billows 

Why then delay ?— 

Bird of the greenweod, 
Away, away!” 
Chide not my lingering 

Where waves are dark! 

A hand that hath nursed me 

Is in the bark — 

A heart that hath cherish’d 
Through winter's long day— 
So I turn from the greenwood 
Away, away!” 

‘The New Year's Gifts,’ by Miss Leslie, of 
Philadelphia, is an American story, which 
those who read once will wish to read again ; 
| _? 

nor is the tale of ‘ Jocko’ uninteresting, 
| though a little too wonderful, and a little too 
| like the ‘ Pongos’ of our friend the Ettrick 
Shepherd. We have found a very swect 
peem, by an anthor not much known, but 
j whe has, nevertheless, some of the tiue sa- 








vour of nature about him. The ‘ Mountain 

Daisy,’ of Cornelius Webbe, is not, indeed, 

like the ‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower’ 

of Caledonia’s bard; that it is not an arti- 

ficial thing made up for the market by a 

milliner’s apprentice, our readers shall see. 
The Mountain Daisy. 


Oh! lovely as that lowly flower 
Which gives thy charms a name, 

And blushes at its humble dower, 
Its homeliness of fame ;— 

Fair girl, with beauty gifted, yet 
Unconscious of the grace 

Which Nature's loving hand has set 
Upon thy gentle face,— 

Oh, simple beauty !—yet not so; 
For, rapid as the dance 

Of thy swilt pulse, thoughts come and go 
Across thy countenance,— 

Now serious as the solemn moon, 
Now smiling as the sun, 

Now sweetly mingling both,—till soon 
The gay and grave scem one !— 

Now joy laughs out at either eye, 
Soon flies, and lo! a tear 

Dims o’er the sunshine of that sky, 
Which thought again makes clear ;— 

So through the varying feclings’ range 
‘Thy varying features play, 

From tears to smiles with April’s change, 
But loveliness of May. 

The daisy on the sunny hill, 
Kissed by the summer wind, 

Sott trembles with a sedden thrill, 
As thou dost when thy mind 

Comes touching tenderly some part 
Where sweet expression lies, 

Unlocks the secrets of thine heart, 
And speaks its sympathies, 

There is much to instruct, as well as please 
and amuse, in this Juvenile Annual; and— 
we shall tell the truth—they not seldom own 
verse, and prose, and pictures, worthy of those 
intended for wit grown up to man’s estate. 





— und Zustiinde aus Berlin. Von J. 
Jacoby. [Berlin Pictures and Conditions, 
By J. Jacoby.] 2 vols. Altenburg; Lon- 
don, Black & Co. 

J acory is another variety of the Heine genus: 
he is nearly as enthusiastic, as extrav agant, 
as fantastically ironical, as that celebrated 
writer; but he is less reckless i in his irony, 
and, in power of intellect, is undoubtedly far 
inferior, although he holds a high rank in 
the literature of his country, and has attained 
to a celebrity which entitles him to foreign 
notice. 

The work now before us is neither a por- 
traiture nor a caricature of Derlin life, but a 
collection of satirical essays upon portions 
thereof, intermingled with graphic sketches 
of particular customs. ‘The author professes 
ultra-iiberal principles, but, somewhat in- 
consistently, as it appears to us, avows his 
niter contempt for the French Revolution of 
July, and, indeed, for the French generally, 
whom he is pleased to call, contemptuously, 
a dancing nation. This sort of inconsistency 

ecms to be a “humour” with him; there- 
ia whilst he scoffs at everything in Prus- 
sia, he affects to see a rich vein of good in 

all her institutions, and professes a strong 
attachment to her king, whom he calls the 
father and benefactor of his people, in every 
thing but—the only real good he could con- 
fer ou his people—del aying to give them the 
long promised representative constitution 

a nd a free press. 

The following fragment, from a Panegyric 
upon Fools, is a fair specimen of Jacoby’s 
more playful irony : — 

I Jove fools: for after all, a good straightfor- 
ward folly is worth more than a crooked w ‘isdom ; 
therefore, where I hope to find proper fools, 
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there I seek them. But let it not be supposed 
that my labours are often crowned with success. 
The times are past in which it was necessary 
to seek wise men with a lantern—now you may 
run miles before you can find a fvol; and that 
because wisdom is now to be purchased for a 
trifle. At Stehely’s (a coffee-house), with every 
cup of coffee, you swallow, unperceived, a por- 
tion of wisdom. Many people become fools 
from too much wisdom, but those are not of the 
right sort; when I speak of fools, I mean there- 
by, those who treat folly itself foolishly: and, I 
assure you, that—diplomatists and hair-dressers 
excepted—there are but few such. Most per- 
sons fancy they have gained a step in the fool- 
order, when their words and actions display a 
complete negation of wisdom ; but this isa trifle, 
mere pedantry—for the most part, dissimulation. 
Such persons become wise again, when folly has 
brought them the expected profit—they play 
the fool after they have been wise. My fools 
are foolish without previous wisdom—I call 
them concrete fools. In Berlin there are few 
such, and these know their own value ; for the 
police, and the government as part thereof, are 
inimical to folly. In the streets no one must 
play the fool; nay, the papers must contain no 
folly:—what else is the censorship for? In 
Berlin there must and shall be no stupidity— 
this cannot be too often inculcated: when a 
noble commits absurdities, he is degraded to 
a plebeian, and a stupid citizen is raised to 
nobility. Now, there is logic! Some persons 
have a patent for folly and stupidity: should I 
name them, it were the worse for me. Others 
pine to death, because they may not carry their 
folly to market, but must lock it up close in 
their heart’s closet. 


We will now take a somewhat more serious 
passage, containing much truth, respecting 
the life of students at German universities— 
a state of existence familiarly designated by 
the originally slang word Burschenschaft, 
with all possible derivatives therefrom. This 
word is not very translateable, but may be 
explained as meaning the Lad’s Guild. After 
describing the new student’s festive reception 
into this guild, Jacoby thus proceeds :-— 

The youth has now found his world, in which 
he moves freely and cheerily. He may now let 
his sentiments stream forth, his feelings effer- 
vesce, without fear of being laughed at. To 
him the university is the frame in which the 
delicious picture of his newly-awakened life is 
set: his learning, his poetical contemplations, 
his views, all assist him in twining the garland 
that now decorates his head. He blends the 
antique with the modern: he lives the life of a 
Greek, thinks heatheno-christianity, and dresses 
in the fashion of the Middle Ages. He grasps 
at everything, would imbibe everything into his 
thirsty spirit. His internal unregulated wealth 
ferments, foams over, in the most unaccountable 
forms. What is his external extravagance, his 
bullying, if notirony? He drinks, writes poetry, 
Joves, prays, and is on fire for everything great 
and beautiful in Arr and in Lire; he is profli- 
gate, susceptible, malicious, sentimental, bold, 
taciturn, godlike, coarse, decided in character, 
an atheist, a devotee, a patriot, and a republican. 
Now he lies on the soft grass dreaming of love 
and tenderness—now he stornis in the fencing- 
school, and gets drunk at the ale-house; now 
he is Socrates—now Alcibiades; now reads the 
Psalms—now Voltaire; is now at church—now 
at the faro-table: in short, he is a Bursche, to 
be known as such ten yards off.§ * * * 

But German burschikositat is buried. Rest 
tothedead! * * * 

Who has buried the burschen-life? Not the 
monarchs, but the newest modern history. That 
history will allow of no unproductive blossoms, 
no flowers existing solely for their own sake; 












in life it sanctions no poetical modification, no 
forms of beauty, but will have only useful, pro- 
saic, compact fruits. Herein has the newest 
time returned to the ancient idea, that it con- 
ceives of earthly life as sharply defined, and 
independent of any supersensible influences 
that it would thus establish, and, by means of 
the representative system, settle life for future 
generations. ‘The ancients, likewise, drew not, 
as the consummation of all things, heaven down 
to earth, but regarded the latter as a distinct 
whole, the culmination of which were Porsy 
and Art-RELIGION ; just as we strive to place 
the very pith and marrow of our life and exer- 
tions in the political ideas of a state and consti- 
tution. Against this return to the dear mother 
earth did the Middle Ages work. They, through 
their historical, worldly object, brought all the 
shapes of heaven down hither ; and thus, beside 
monsters of fanaticism, enabled those lovely 
poetical blossoms to germinate, the radical ex- 
tirpation of which is the gloomy task that our 
age has set itself. * * * 

The burschen-life reached its fullest bloom in 
the heroic exaltation of 1813 and 1815, and 
died, as all beauty vanishes, when it had un- 
folded its splendour. The naive, unconscious 
self-abandonment of the student then ripened 
into consciousness that the determinate object, 
the point of repose for his restless activity, was 
to be found in patriotism. Thus was the cha- 
meleon bursche, who burned and raved for every 
thing, changed from a jovial lad, into an earnest 
friend of his country. This partial direction 
certainly led to triumph; and, according to the 
circumstances of the times, was the right line; 
but it was likewise the boundary line, behind 
which lurked caricature and absurdity. For 
when the ripe fruit has developed itself from 
the blossom, this last must fall or rot. The 
death of the blossom and the birth of the fruit 
are simultaneous. * * 

The burschen-life has, since its death, endea- 
voured to resuscitate, and has appeared as a 
mummery, as a frightful ghost, that wrought 
its masterpiece upon Kotzebue’s aged breast,{ 
and afterwards roamed abroad in the wildest 
apparitions, until once more encoffined and in- 
terred by the living! 

We conclude with one of the graphic 
sketches, ‘ Der Stralauer Fishzug’ (the Stra- 
lau Fishery)—an annual popular festival. 
Our author first describes the bustle of pre- 
paration throughout Berlin ; next the solem- 
nity with which the shopkeepers and mecha- 
nics, with their families, walk through the 
streets, in their way to the scene of amuse- 
ment, whilst the windows of the better houses 
are thronged with spectators; and thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

Opposite my window is such a house, in which 
groups have formed themselves: the married 
ladies sit at one window, the girls at another. 
* * #* These last are faces of roses and 
lilies. * * * They examine every passer 
by, and their features show a little disappoint- 
ment. At length one points up the street, and 
shrinks back, as though she had betrayed her- 
self to all the world. * * * Now two horse- 
men gallop hitherwards; as they approach they 
slacken their pace. The Lily at the window 
becomes a rose, and the Rose, £ thought it 
would consume itself in its own glow before my 
eyes. What looks were there—long and fiery! 
—in those looks lay a whole history of love. 
* * * Over the way a carriage draws up. 
The girls and their parents get in. That look, 
then, was perhaps no mere Idyl! 

We now accompany the author out of the 
gates of Berlin. 

Everything now assumes a far gayer and less 


tT It will be recoll ted that Kotzel was stabbed 
by a young collegian, 











formal aspect; for the humblest Berliner stands 
upon ceremony with the town, and would fancy 
he wronged himself should he suffer it to witness 
any ill-breeding of his. * * The matron 
who traversed the streets with such decorous 
leisureliness, now steps out briskly, and often 
bursts into loud laughter. The husband has 
taken his pipe in his hand, and allows the bot- 
tle, that has been hitherto carefully pressed into 
the background, to look abroad freely from out 
of his pocket; his mien is no Jonger so serious, 
his walk is fast losing its gravity. In the city 
the good folks had so many things to consider; 
perhaps a customer might be passing, a protec- 
tor sitting at a window, one might meet one’s 
gossip, the glover, who might sneer at childish, 
extravagant merriment. The uniformly-built 
houses, too, are actual masters of the ceremonies; 
and their long rectilinear rows exercise over 
certain persons a very peculiar species of witch- 
wah, © © © 

On the meadow, female venders of fruit, 
bread, and meat, have established their maga- 
zines; boys offer cigars, with fire; and hurdy- 
gurdies mangle Weber and Rossini. Before 
Stralau uprises a fortress of carriages, which 
there discharge their passengers—these are the 
would-be grandees. * * * 

A poor little village, with two rows of houses, 
most of which are taverns, receives the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. The throng is so 
great that one can hardly get along the narrow 
street. I would not advise anybody to visit the 
self-called coffee-houses: in them nothing cha- 
racteristic is to be found, for there this said 
aristocracy has set up its rest, and produced the 
usual smoking-room life. Tall white ale-glasses 
lift their gigantic heads, and the nectarean be- 
verage passes till evening through the hands of 
all the members of a family: the father exhales 
smoke-clouds of bad tobacco, the mother knits 
away diligently, and the daughters, with yearn- 
ing weariness, look into the slip of garden, A 
wretched orchestra plays merry tunes, to which 
the neat little dance-loving feet of the girls beat 
time. That is all—not a grain of poetry or fun. 

‘The crowd streams towards a different point, 
and, for the first time, I take the crowd as my 
guide. The narrow street is soon passed, and 
opens upon a really pretty prospect: the Spree 
flows here broader than elsewhere, and is sprin- 
kled over with gondolas; across it is seen the 
cheerful Treptow. On its banks the human 
waves swell and roar: the river winds through 
the scene—the capital appears in the back- 
ground—immediately before us spreads a lawn, 
especially dedicated to the popular festival. 

In every interval of space arise ambulatory 
shops, whose proprietors offer eatables cheap. 
In hollows crackle merry fires, over which ket- 
tles are boiling: active, well tucked-up women 
brandish cooking-ladles, and bring to light— 
now sausages, now fried fish;+ close beside 
stands the customer, with clucking, longing 
tongue, and receives the dainty morsel in his 
bare hand; he conveys it to his mouth; the 
dispenser of such enjoyment fixes upon him an 
anxiously-inquiring look; the worthy buyer, 
still munching, fumbles in his pocket, hands 
her a few coppers, and, ruffling up his shirt frill, 
says, “ You should not mistrust one of us.” 
Gaming booths and intoxicated apprentices vary 
the scene. 

A tinker sells leaden crosses and medals in 
honour of the festival: young and old adorn 
their breasts with the Stralau order, and look 
disapprovingly at those who wear no such gauds. 
Let him who laughs recollect, that the great 
children in the capital do much the same. 
Through the living panorama winds, like a red 





+ We beg to say, that the culinary blunder, if blun- 
der there be, is none of ours. Jacoby mentions 10 
implement of cookery save boiling-kettles; and the 
only question can be, whether his gebratenes fish be 
roasted, broiled, or fried ¢ 
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ribbon, the police ; and to-day the gens-d’armes 
say, “Gentlemen.” * * * 

“All ran to the river side: the princes and 
rincesses were passing in a plain gondola, 
rowed by sailors dressed as Turks. The black 
eagle graced the flag, and announced royalty. 
The people fancied they saw their king, and 
flourished their hats, even when aware of their 
mistake. ‘The princesses returned thanks very 
graciously, and the Berlin favourite, Alexan- 
drine, now Hereditary Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, waved her handkerchief. Her affability 
so touched the Berliners, that many who were 
in the very act of carrying sausages to their 
mouths, stood in doubt whether to indulge their 
hunger or their patriotism. The latter con- 
quered, the sausages were crammed into pockets, 
and all hands grasped hats—that is what I call 
enthusiasm ! 

We now cross the Spree to Treptow, where 
the better sort of company are assembled in 
a garden on the river. 

Evening closes in: the Spree is covered with 
innumerable floating lights, reflected in the 
stream. Music sounds upon the water; the 
noisy crowd sends its echo across; and the dark 
church tower uprises gloomily from amidst en- 
circling brightness. In the distance glimmer 
the lights in the houses of the capital, and, as 
far as the eye can see, the river swarms with 
gondolas. * * * I went into the park behind 
the garden, and—was it illusion or truth ?—I 
perceived my Rose and Lily, from over the way, 
slipping into the thicket, accompanied by the 
two horsemen. * * * 

In Stralau all is jollity. The music of the 
dance resounds, and dancers, unsteadied by long 
potations, whirl their partners through the mazes 
of the waltz. There are groups worthy of a 
Hogarth’s pencil. ‘The hedges and bushes are 
all alive, and shelter many a tender couple; it 
is well that the police, the moon, and the stars 
cannot blush. ‘The air blows sharp and cool, 
and warns that it is time to go home, but 
punches in the ribs, and the wild uproar, are 
more effective monitors. Of the unnumbered 
pedestrians eight-ninths are quite drunk; and 
many a husband, whom we saw walking respect- 
ably beside his wife, is become a rude compa- 
nion, fitted, by intoxication and the darkness 
of the night, for any act of blackguardism. The 
women now undertake an office worthy of them: 
how gently do they lead their intemperate hus- 
bands home—how gently persuade them, and 
endure their brutality! The children run be- 
fore their parents in the darkness, screaming 
and crying. The landlords contentedly count 
up their receipts, and many an anxious mother 
thinks of the morrow’s breakfast. 

This is a true history of the Berlin popular 
festival, called, Toe STRALAU FisHnery. 

At night I dreamed of the Rose and of the 
Lily. * * * Next day I again saw them at 
the window. I examined them closely, and 
found them much altered: the soft eye of the 
Lily was more glowing and impassioned—the 
fiery glance of the Rose was softened and puri- 
fied. And all this was the work of the Stralau 
Fishery ! 








Heath's Picturesque Annual, for 1834. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 
Clarkson Stanfield excels in landscape, Leitch 
Ritchie in description, and the name of 
Heath stands high among engravers; they 
have united their powers and made a beau- 
tiful book. It is true, that they have 
laid out their time and talents on a foreign 
shore, when they might have been as pictu- 
resquely employed at home, and have more- 
over caused us to stroll over France again, 
before we had recovered from our agreeable 
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jaunt in the company of Roscoe and Hard- 
ing; but it is also true, that, save when it 
was the pleasure of the tourist to hold us by 
the button till he inflicted the story of Mon- 
sieur Cabieux upon us, we have not had a 
moment’s weariness,—on the contrary, our 
eyes have been charmed and our minds in- 
structed with the labours of both pencil and 
Our sketching tourists proceed along 
the sea-side, visiting Dieppe, St. Malo, Eu, 
Tréport, Havre, Honfleur, Mont-S»int-Mi- 
chel, and other places equally ‘> utiful. 
The following clever picture of ieligious 
pageantry may make some smile and others 
look grave :— 

“The church of St. Jacques is a gloomy and 
venerable edifice, with a good deal to interest 
the local antiquary. This was, for many a day, 
the scene of a religious farce, which seems to 
have taken the place of the still more ancient 
mysteries. It was called the ceremony of the 
Confrérie de la mi-Aoit, and was performed 
every year on the fifteenth of that month. A 
young girl of the place—the prettiest and rost 
demure, no doubt, in all Dieppe—sustained the 
character of the Holy Virgin, and was carried 
to the church, amidst the lamentations of the 
inhabitants, laid out in a bier. As the proces- 
sion entered the door, and passed along the 
nave, the service of the mass begun; and, when 
this was about half-way, something was observed 
to stir on a glory which hung suspended from 
the vault of the choir, and which now seemed 
agitated by the lofty swell of the music proclaim- 
ing to the worshippers the actual presence of 
their God. 

“Two small, white, spectral forms detached 
themselves from the glory, which now swung 
free under the vault; and, as they descended in 
that dim religious light, it was seen that they 
were angels—of ‘pasteboard. They hovered 
above the tomb of the Virgin, and straightway 
the Virgin arose—not, alas, the lovely Dieppaise, 
who was scarcely yet fledged for heaven, but a 
locum tenens like herself, a shadow of a shade, 
formed of silk and paper, that was carried away 
into the bosom of celestial glory, and delivered 
into the arms of an old man with a white beard, 
the representation of God the Father. 

* At this period of the mystery, tlie expecta- 
tion of the people seemed to be wrought up to 
the very highest. A loud and greedy murmur 
ran through the crowd, resembling the sound 
by which the refined audience of an English 
theatre express their desire that the music 
should commence. At length, another stir took 
place below; and the holiness of the place and 
of the spectacle was not enough to repress the 
genuine plaudits with which was hailed the ap- 
pearance of a being whose nature we know not, 
but whose name was Grimpe-salais. Awakened 
from the dead at the intercession of the Virgin, 
he sprang to his feet, and stared around. Then, 
as the nature of the miracle broke upon his 
senses, delivering himself up to transports of 
joy, he leaped, danced, clapped his hands, and 
finally climbed up, by the ornaments of the 
choir, till he reached the glory at the top, where 
he jumped one moment upon the shoulders of 
the Eternal Father, and the next peeped down 
upon the people from between his legs. The 
holy rapture of the spectators was unbounded. 
They bellowed with admiration; and the cere- 
mony concluded with shouts of laughter, and 
cries of ‘ Well done, Grimpe-salais!’ This sin- 
gular ceremony, it is said, continued to be per- 
formed till the bombardment of Dieppe by the 
English, in 1694, when the machinery of the 
piece was burnt.” 

We cannot omit the character of the Havre 
bookseller: there is much that is national 
in it :— 

“The Place is still further interesting to us 





inasmuch as it contains the library of M. Cha- 
pelle, an intelligent bookseller, whose character 
led us to think of the change which is gradually 
taking place in the profession in France, and 
still more of the difference between the book- 
sellers of the two most literary countries in the 
world. 

«‘ In England, if you inquire for a book, the 
master, the shopman, or even the apprentice is, 
generally speaking, well acquainted with its 
title, size, and price, or possesses the means of 
ascertaining what is requisite in an instant. If 
it is included in his stock, he can lay his hand 
upon it at once; and, if not, he can tell you the 
precise day and hour when it shall be sent to 
you. All this is admirable: but if the inquirer 
demands, further, what is the nature and literary 
value of the book,—what are the adversaries or 
adherents of the theory it contains,—what is the 
best course of study to be pursued on the sub- 
ject,—he will find, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, that he is addressing himself to a trades- 
man whose article of barter is not the literature, 
but the paper, print, and binding of the book. 

“In France, on the contrary, the bookseller, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, either is, or 
affects to be, a literary man. He has not the 
book in question, it is true, nor does he know 
where to get it, nor, if he has it, can he readily 
discover where, nor, if uncertain, is he disposed, 
at the moment you speak to him, to take the 
trouble of searching. He cannot name the 
price, nor the size, nor the printer, nor the 
publisher—but then he isa literary man, That 
there are booksellers, both in France and Eng- 
land, who, like M. Chapelle, are both men of 
business and literary men, we of course know 
very well; but this is their relative character en 
masse. Everything, however, is on the move- 
ment. In England the booksellers, partaking 
insensibly of the spirit of the age, are daily be- 
coming better informed; while in France the 
general tide of knowledge has almost reached 
their standard, and the booksellers, less literary 
(since all things go by comparison), are mere 
men of business. 

‘In France the professions of bookseller and 
printer were usually joined in one; and the 
professor was recognised, even in the royal 
edicts, more as a savant than as a tradesman, 
Printers were specially exempted from the tax 
from the renewal of their license on the acces- 
sion of a new monarch; and both printers and 
booksellers enjoyed immunities denied to other 
classes of the mercantile world.” 

In the chapter called the Passage of the 
Seine, we find some agreeable sketches of 
manners as connected with dress; we have 
detached the following :— 

“White seems to have been, at an early 
period, a colour exclusively given up to the 
peasants; and, three centuries ago, if a gentle- 
man chose to appear in such a dress, it was 
necessary that it should be of velvet, with white 
boots, in order to distinguish his rank. , Both 
men and women were further distinguished by 
the quality and stuff of their dress; only the 
clergy, nobles, and noblewomen, being permitted 
to wear silk; and only prelates and the higher 
nobility wearing silk over silk. Ifa lady chose 
tv go abroad in a cloth hood it was necessary to 
have it bordered with silk, lest she should be 
mistaken for a bourgeoise; and, in some parts 
of France, the latter class of females were for- 
bidden to allow any part of their hair to appear 
under the hood. ‘The number and disposition 
of the jewels were also guarantees of the female’s 
rank—and even the chaplets which they used 
in their prayers; a noblewoman only conde- 
scending to tell beads of gold or enamel, while 
a bourgeoise was contented with silver or erys- 
tal. As for the peasants, their chaplets were 
of iron and glass; and the very poorest were 
fain to pray to God with the fingers he gave 
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them. A lady of the court, we may add, or 
other lady of distinction, was rarely seen without 
the sort of trowsers which are now revived in 
France, and have lately become general in Eng- 
land. 

“The colour, however, was the grand dis- 
tinction of dress even among the male sex. A 
minstrel, for instance, wore blue and green; a 
bourgeois, black ; and a noble, or high dignitary 
of the church, scarlet. A red cap was alsoa 
sign of nobility—a velvet covering on the sheath 
of the sword—a plume of feathers—or a gold 
chain. Sometimes the grands seigneurs did not 
choose to take the trouble of carrying their own 
swords, and had them borne after them by a 
page; but this was thought at last to be carry- 
ing the joke rather too far, and a decree of the 
parliament of the nineteenth of July 1623, 
obliged every man to be his own sword-bearer.” 

There is something truly noble in the 
French character—it is native to the people, 
and belongs to peasant and peer; here is an 
example : 

“Ts it the tide?’ said we, in a whisper. 
The guide was stupified. He grew as pale as 
death, and his knees seemed to bend under 
him. We looked round: we appeared to be 
mid-way between Saint-Michel and the coast. 
If this was actually the tide, the fleetest courser 
that ever ran could not distance it: but the 
thing was impossible. We had ascertained, 
before quitting the shore, that there were fully 
two hours to spare before the flowing of the sea; 
and, in spite of our circuitous route, that space 
of time could not nearly be elapsed. 

Wait,’ said we: ‘T shall ascertain in a 
moment whether this isa river or the sea;’ and 
we were about to step into the water to try (but 
without any doubt of the event) whether the 
quicksands were in motion. 

“*¢Sir,’ cried the guide, suddenly starting 
from his trance, and seizing our arm, ‘I engaged 
to conduct you in safety, and dry shod, to Saint- 
Michel; aud, if it be the will of God, I shall do 
it. Stir not an inch, except to keep your feet 
from sinking, until I return;’ and so saying he 
dashed gallantly into the water. We at first, 
in the consciousness that there was no real 
danger, permitted ourselves to smile at the grave 
enthusiasm of the Frenchman; but presently 
the unworthy feeling gave place to admiration 
of his sense of honour, which could subdue so 
instantaneously the fear of death. He found 
the sand firm; and the supposed tide proved to 
be nothing else than the waters of the river 
spread out in this strange manner over the sur- 
face of the gréeve by the violence of the wind. 
We at length approached the fortified rock near 
enough to sce that the path was dry to the very 
gates, although still at a considerable distance.” 

Mr. Ritchie describes the land and the 
people as he finds them: he sometimes, how- 
ever, falls in with wandering exotics; on the 
road from Coutances to St. Lo, he met with 
a dear countryman and family in full travel- 
ling trim. Hogarth or Cruikshank would 
have made them immortal; Ritchie has 
given them a good lift on the way to ce- 
lebrity. 

“* His wife and some half dozen children were 
crammed into a sort of cabriolet; while he him- 
self, dressed in a very short grey coat and knee- 
breeches, trudged along by the horse’s side, 
carrying a hunting-whip in one hand, and his 
wig in the other. A fishing-rod and fowling- 
piece were in the front of the vehicle, and two 
or three young pups occupied a hat-box, from 
which their voices came forth in an incessant 
yelp. 

“The horse and cabriolet undoubtedly be- 
longed to the pedestrian, for in these last days 
such articles are no longer trusted to the tra- 
yeller’s honesty; and there was besides so much 





appearance of the substantial about the whole 
family and its appurtenances, that we were 
curious to know the reason why persons of 
staid and middle life should choose to vaga- 
bondize it in France rather than remain quietly 
at home. 

“We dismounted from our own vehicle (for 
the diligences in this part of the country do not 
go often enough to answer the purpose of a fly- 
ing tourist), and tried our man in several ways; 
but it was all in vain. He did not like the 
country: but what of that?—he could change 
when he chose: nor the people; but why should 
he care two straws about them?—he paid his 
way. 

“** Famous cookery, however?’ said we, try- 
ing again. 

“* Horrible! horrible!" was his reply. ‘Why, 
if they roast, they burn you black to the very 
marrow ; and if they boil, they melt you into 
rags that taste like wet paper. Then their 
stews and fricassees, what are they ?—answer 
me that. That’s the question. I should like 
to know what they are? For my part, I never 
could, never can, and never shall eat anything 
that I am unable to name as beef, mutton, veal, 
and so forth, by the taste.’ 

“But the eatables themselves, if we could 
only teach them to cook—’ 

**¢The eatables !—horrible! Why their sheep 
stand as high as this horse, and are all legs. 
Eatables! I can’t eat frogs—nor snails—nor ser- 
pents—nor robin-redbreasts—nor crows—nor 
swallows—not I! Why, it is impossible to get 
a meal in the whole country. I am just now 
going to Cherbourg tosee after something to eat.’ 

“Perhaps you have not tried far enough?’ 

“¢Tried! Why, I have been everywhere— 
east, west, north, and south; and so has my 
wife, there, and Peter, and James, and Jacky, 
and Moll, and Sarah, and little Betsey, and 
Polly, the mother of these three pups. Havn’'t 
we, dears ?’ 

““* Yes, dear,’ said the spouse. 

“* Ay, father,’ cried the boys. 

“Qui, Monsieur,’ lisped the girls. 

“*Yow! yow!’ yelped the pups. 

“© But why choose Cherbourg, at last—almost 
the extreme point of the Norman peninsula?’ 

“*Why, you must know,’ said our country- 
man, softening into a smile of complacency, and 
sinking his voice to a whisper—‘ you must know 
that we are going there to eat rouget !’”’ 


We have spent a few hours very much to | 


our own satisfaction over this volume; we 
miss, nevertheless, as we did in Harding's 
book, such scenes as the arms of England 
have made famous in other lands and in- 
teresting in our own. But we suppese Agin- 
court is a dull place ; that in Verneuil there 
is nothing pictorial; that Poictiers and Cressy 
are ploughed up; and the Somme, where Ed- 
ward passed with all his English chivairy, is 
shrunk like the Scamander, into a ditch offer- 
ing nothing to the eye of art. 





Evineureu Caninet Lizrarny.—Arabia. By 
A. Crichton. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd. 

Or the former volumes of this series we 

have spoken in terms of unqualified appro- 

bation ; to those before us, we cannot grant 
ai equal meed of praise, though they possess 
no inconsiderable share of merit. ‘The com- 
piler has succeeded admirably in the topo- 
graphical description of the Arabic peninsula, 
but his history of the Arabs shows little eri- 
tical skill, and no acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the oriental character. Nie- 
buhr was the first to point out the absurdity 
of attempting to rationalize a nation’s roman- 








tie history ; the effort fails to extract truth 
but it destroys the poetic beauty of national 
legends. The Spanish Cid, the Grecian 
Aristomenes, the Moorish Abencerrages, 
are personages whose real history we cannot 
hope to discover ; but the legends which re- 
late their exploits have nevertheless a his- 
torical value, because they illustrate national 
character, by showing what are the attributes 
a nation bestows upon its favourite heroes, 
Antar and Hatim Tai, the favourite heroes 
of Arabic romance, are perhaps mythological 
personages; but when Meidani, speaking of 
the latter, says, “ Hatim was liberal, brave, 
wise, and victorious; when he fought, he 
conquered; when he plundered, he carried 
off; when he was asked, he gave; when he 
shot his arrow, he hit the mark ; and whom- 
soever he took captive, he liberated;” we 
find in this brief sketch as complete a view 
of Arabic chivalry as volumes could supply. 
It is a great defect that the names of these 
heroes are not to be found in Mr. Crichton’s 
summary. 

The life of Mohammed disappointed us ; 
because, from the preliminary observations, 
we were led to hope that the reformer of 
Mecca had at length found a worthy biogra- 
pher. ‘There are, however, some omissions 
and misrepresentations which greatly les- 
sen its value; no notice is taken of Von 
Hammer’s curious account of Mohammed’s 
mother ; the circumstances of the prophet’s 
first introduction to the citizens of Medina, 
are omitted, though they manifestly furnish 
a key to the inconsistencies of his creed; the 
miracle of the dividing of the moon, and the 
night-journey to heaven, are taken from the 
most extravagant versions of both narratives; 
from versions disbelieved by the Mussulmans 
in every age and country. Finally, the 
dying words of Mohammed are misrepre- 
sented, the phrase he used was, “ with my 
fellow-citizen on high,” meaning, the angel 
Gabriel. 

The history of Ali and his unfortunate 
family is very meagre; the aecount of the 
great schism, political and religious, occa- 
sioned by their pretensions, is obscure and 
inaccurate. Finally, the writer seems not to 
know that the chief heresies both in Moham- 
medanism and oriental Christianity, arose 
from the attempt to unite them with the 
mystic speculations of Persian theology. ‘I'o 
this list of omissions many more might be 
added. When D’Ohson’s allegorical frontis- 
piece was copied, his explanation of it should 
have been left out ; the singular circuinstance 
of Abu Bekr’s being named from his daughter 
should have been mentioned ; the intrigues 
of Ayesha to prevent the succession of Ali, 
and the suspicions attached to her conduct 
during the last illness of Mohammed, ought 
surely to have occupied a conspicuous place 
in the early history of the Khaliphate ; finally, 
the contrast between the chapters of the 
Koran revealed at Mecca, and those revealed 
at Medina, deserve more close examination 
than Mr. Crichton has bestowed upon it. 

The sketch of the Saracenic conquests is 
spiritedly written and generally accurate, 
but if the writer has read the chronicles of 
Tabari, which he quotes, it is surprising that 
he should omit the characteristic anecdotes 
recorded by that pleasing historian. If his 
knowledge of ‘Tabari is at second hand, he 
ought not to have claimed him as an original 
authority, 
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It would be difficult to discover what con- 
nexion the history of the Fatemite Khaliphs 
has with the history of Arabia; but when 
the subject was introduced, care should have 
been taken to treat it with something like 
accuracy ; especially since the writings of 
Von Hammer have made the origin of that 
dynasty familiar ‘‘as household words.” Ma- 
krezi’s ‘ Khitat’ is the great oriental autho- 
rity for this portion of Saracenic history, but 
the most important parts of it may be found 
in Von Hammer's ‘Geshichte der Assassinen.’ 
Mr. Crichton has consulted neither the 
eastern nor the western writer; he is, there- 
fore, silent, respecting the connexion of the 
Fatemites with the secret societies of the 
Ismaelians, and the formidable confraternity 
of the Assassins. 

The errors and defects of these volumes 
are rendered more striking by the lofty pre- 
tensions set forth in the preface, and the use 
of such phrases as “the pompous arrogance 
of Gibbon ;” Mr. Crichton should be more 
cautious in provoking criticism, or more di- 
ligent in his preparations for the encounter. 

The chapters on the present government 
and natural productions of Arabia are care- 
fully compiled, and contain much valuable 
information ; where we have found so much 
to censure, we are glad to conclude with a 
word of praise. 

We have read with great pleasure Mr. 
Fraser’s announcement of ‘ Persia,’ as the 
next work in this series; his modest pro- 
spectus is well calculated to conciliate favour, 
and command attention ; if the execution of 
the work be equal to its plan, it will be 
amongst the best volumes in this the best of 
Libraries. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





LYRICS OF HOME.—No. V. 
By H. F. Chorley. 
MARIAN’S SORROW. 
Tuov, that sing’st when night is deep, 
Wind of the South! 
Cease, I pray thee! sink to sleep, 
Wind of the South! 
For, the while I sit alone, 
Doth thy full and gentle tone 
Bring a sadness all its own ; 
Wind of the South! 


Now that blustering storms are dumb, 
Wind of the South! 

Tellest thou of Spring to come, 
Wind of the South ! 

Spring—the joy of bird and bee, 

Fresh young flower, and budding tree— 

Mournful thoughts thou bring’st to me; 
Wind of the South! 


Tears I fain would try to stay, 
Wind of the South! 
Dreams of friendships past away, 
Wind of the South! 

And the shadows of the tomb 

Rise and haunt my lonely room, 

Muttering low of grief to come: 
Wind of the South! 


Hence, and stir becalmed waves, 
Wind of the South! 

Sing thy lay o'er grass-bound graves, 
Wind of the South! 

But, that Fancy may not wake, 

Pictures of the past to make,— 

Hence !—for love and pity’s sake! 
Wind of the South! 





——_ 





BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Wuewn Burns published his poems, he did so, 
he said, because some might like to know how 
a peasant thought and felt: in like manner, and 
in the same spirit of humility, but with a con- 
sciousness of very inferior power, I propose to 
show how another peasant thinks and feels in 
matters which interest not his heart alone, but 
which have largely engaged the attention of the 
country—namely, the Biographical History and 
Character of British Literature, from the death 
of Johnson to that of Scott—a period of nearly 
fifty years. “Three things, hesides a knowledge 
of the subject, are necessary for you in this 
matter,” said an illustrious author to me, regard- 
ing a similar undertaking—“a clear head, an 
honest heart, and a good conscience.” My 
knowledge is not so extensive as I could wish, 
nor is my head perhaps so clear; but I come to 
the task with perfect honesty of purpose, and 
with the determination of saying nothing save 
what I feel and believe. 

There are two great eras in our island lite- 

rature, which may be named the Elizabethan 
and the Georgian, after the princes who reigned 
when the sun of genius shone the brightest. In 
the former era, the human mind had recently 
escaped out of darkness into light: the discovery 
and the diffusion of printing opened up all the 
sealed fountains of heathen or holy knowledge ; 
the flood which followed rose high on the moun- 
tains, and its mark has never since been reached, 
though sometimes approached ;—in the latter 
era, literary genius was influenced largely by the 
newly-awakened spirit of investigation: it de- 
scended from its flight in the realms of imagina- 
tion; smiled at its early beliefs; ridiculed ancient 
influences; and, in many instances, discarding 
fancy, proceeded to dissect and anatomize, des- 
canting all the while with much bitterness on 
the corrupt condition of the body political and 
social. In the days of Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, imagination ruled and reigned ; poctry 
lived much in the upper air, and, like the lark, 
sung best when nearest heaven ;—in the days of 
Cowper, Burns, Byron, Crabbe, and Scott, the 
voice of song was more frequently heard from 
lower elevations; matters of a less regal kind 
furnished subjects for the Muse; the occupation 
of the high places, by the elder spirits of poesie, 
compelled her to seek humbler and obscurer 
spots, whence she might indulge her passions 
and her fancies, and pour her desultory song. 
In the Elizabethan era, the literature of the land 
was essentially poctical; the subjects chosen 
scarcely admitted of being treated in prose ; and 
the master spirits of the time looked on it as a 
matter of chivalry, to maintain the elevation 
which inspiration claimed. In the Georgian era, 
prose has not risen, but poetry has descended : 
we have no prose of a more vigorous or varied 
nature than that of Dryden; and we have no 
poetry of the lofty and regal character of the 
* Paradise Lost.’ Our poets have, in general, se- 
lected tasks of a familiar, and sometimes homely 
kind: they have chosen themes which the muses 
of Spenser and Milton would have spurned ; and 
we cannot help feeling that not a few long and 
elaborate songs have been sung during the Ha- 
noverian dynasty, which, in point of subject and 
sentiment, belong to the realms of prose. Never- 
theless, the muse maintains, though with diffi- 
culty, her pre-eminence, and sits as yet on the 
higher peak of the hill. 

The character of our literature when Johnson 
died, and before the song of Cowper was listened 
to, or Burns had begun to sing, was of a very 
varied kind. Poetry had been polished down 
till little remained save glitter ; and of the voice 





of the Muse we heard nothing, save the melo« 
dious sound, like the singing of a fine lady. The 
poems of Ossian, which gave a new tone to the 
poetry of the continent, and in which we hear 
the true old note of Celtic song, had no influ. 
ence in England: Thomson, Collins, and Gray, 
in whom. nature lived, were dead and gone; 
Churchill was less of a poet than a satirist; 
Johnson’s lamp of verse was a borrowed one, 
and his song laboured and artificial; Falconer, 
before he sailed in the Aurora, had shown 
us that beauty could come, as Venus of old, 
from the great deep; the Wartons, too, had 
drank at the pure old weil of English undefiled ; 
Darwin’s song was of nature, but the strain was 
artificial and the sentiments affected; the labo- 
rious splendour and put-on raptures of Hayley, 
went for nothing with the human heart; Wol- 
cot, weak, and course, and captious, addressed 
the feeble shafts of his unceremonious verse 
against the Court and the Academy ; while Miss 
Seward sung so as to attract the notice of Sir 
Walter Scott and her own little coterie, in which 
she moved like a light in a dark lantern. The 
paths of nature and passion were forsaken ; the 
muse, with artificial flowers in her locks and an 
embroidered train, left the wild wood glade 
and the river bank, to twang her harp by the 
side of pumped waters and architectural cas- 
cades, with nymphs of stone, and fauns with 
cloven heel sitting among flowers and shrubs, 
brought into the sunshine from the conservatory. 
Much of this must be attributed to the strictures 
of Johnson, who, in a series of criticisms un- 
equalled for sagacity, acuteness, and sarcasm, 
seemed desirous of bringing much of what has 
since made Cowper and Burns immortal, into 
discredit : he ridiculed the true pastoral of real 
life ; and, in preferring the veneer versification 
of Hoole to the deep rapture and simplicity of 
Fairfax, supported the artificial against the 
natural, and made poetry rather a matter of ela- 
borate monotony, than of varied feeling and 
heart-felt sentiment. 

The prose of our literature was, during this 
period, of far greater reach and vigour than our 
verse; it is a question if it ever sunk so low as 
our poetry did. A number of masculine spirits 
arose in succession to maintain the dignity of 
literature. Warburton was one of the foremost ; 
in him learning adorned nature without oppress- 
ing it. Johnson—more particularly in his ‘ Lives 
of the Poets’—showed a colossal intellect; in 
those matchless Memoirs he exhibited such 
knowledge of human life—such skill in the de- 
lineation of character—such sagacity in the 
detection of faults—such insight into the sources 
of poetic inspiration, as no one mind perhaps 
ever before displayed—all this, too, was express- 
ed in a style at once masculine and melodious, 
where every word conveys meaning, and every 
sentence teems with thought. Hume, Robert- 
son, and Gibbon, took their stations on the firm 
table-land of history, and introduced scientific 
elegance of arrangement, and philosophical ac- 
curacy of reasoning, into the narratives of broils 
and bloodshed—into the monotony of king suc- 
ceeding king—the miseries of disputed sueces- 
sions and civil wars. Hume, in a style simple, 
unaffected, and vigorous, related the fortunes of 
England, from the days of Julius Cesar to the 
Revolution which set aside our ancient line of 
princes: he traced the constitution of his coun- 
try from the first glimmer of the lamp of free- 
dom till the light became fixed and permanent ; 
and painted the social and political condition of 
the people, through all the vicissitudes of their 
fortunes. Robertson, amid all the visible labour 
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of his long and harmonious periods, shows great 
knowledge of his subject, and great skill in hand- 
ling it; in clear description, in the picturing 
forth of characters and events, he is, perhaps, 
unequalled ; or if equalled at all, it is by Gibbon. 
The ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ 
is, without doubt, the most noble history ever 
produced: the subject is the greatest that a 
historian could choose, and Gibbon is always 
master of it; he is deeply learned, yet he uses his 
learning with ready ease : like the secondary lights 
in a picture, it is always visible and always in its 
proper place. In picturesque splendour of nar- 
rative, clear discrimination, characteristic group- 
ing, or in expressing in one passage the result of 
whole histories, I hold him without an equal: 
his style is too ornate ; and he gives us a sneer 
sometimes for a sentiment, and irony for reason- 
ing ; but, as we said of Johnson, every word con- 
veys a meaning, and every sentence teems with 
thought. Others hardly inferior to those leading 
spirits flourished at the same time, north as well 
as south. Nor was oratory silent: Burke, in a 
series of speeches which, for classic beauty, har- 
monious vigour, far-reaching sagacity, profound 
speculation, and fiery, yet regulated ecstacy of 
thought, are perhaps unequalled in ancient or 
modern times, stood like a giant even amid such 
men as Pitt, Fox, Grattan, and Sheridan. 
While yet many of these eminent persons 
lived, a change took place among the nations, 
which not only affected the social and political 
condition of man, but wrought a revolution in 
our literature, now more or less visible in the 
chief works of the leading spirits of our times. 
A Republic was established in America, and a 
Republic was attempted in France. This had 
been foretold by signs which could not be mis- 
understood. The people of America, sprung from 
those who were mostly sufferers for conscience 
or freedom’s sake, were grown rich, numerous, 
and intelligent: they resolved no longer to be 
treated as dependents; but, taking the attitude 
of freemen, demanded to be represented, since 
they were to be taxed. This was resisted in 
blood—we know the result ; but as yet the end 
was not. France with a blind policy had drawn 
the sword of despotism in the cause of freedom, 
and, succeeding in the strife, came home a con- 
vert to the cause she had espoused. She turned 
her eyes to contemplate her own condition; all 
was alien to the new notions she had acquired, 
and she longed for change: this had been for 
some time silently preparing. The literature of 
the land, subjected to the government and to 
the church, fretted in its fetters, and forthwith 
assailed all who exercised power, with ridicule 
as cutting as a sharpened sword, and with sar- 
casm and irony more venomous than a poisoned | 
arrow. The Revolution followed. The upset | 
of an ancient monarchy, with all its deep-rooted 
dependencies, and the establishment of a Re- 
public in its place, could not happen without | 
moving the minds and touching the hearts of re- | 
mote nations; even in our own island we were 
deeply moved. Here, where the King is nothing, 
and the Parliament everything—where, if oppres- 
sion comes, it comes from the many—where the 
constitution is open to all who comprehend its 
mysteries—where the law is so long in deciding, 
that passion has time to cool—and where we 
may speak our minds without fear of the knout 
or the fetter.—men longed for more liberty. 
Nobles signed themselves citizens—ladies as- 
sumed the dress, and, with the dress, the free- 
dom of the free dames of Paris—sculptors 
modelled kings discrowned and offered up on 
the altar of independence—bards sung of the 
nobility of genius and of men who held the 
patent of their honours from God alone: in 
short, freedom coloured the speech of the orator 
—the sermon of the priest ; and wherever two 
or three were met together, their talk was of | 
liberty and equality, of the reign of reason and | 








opinion, and of the golden age of knowledge, the 
eating of whose fruit would be unaccompanied 
with a curse. 

Literature—most of it at least—changed its 
tone and aspect with the times. Our prose 
could gain little in dignity from any alteration ; 
but the clang and uproar of the events we have 
alluded to, awoke the muses from their stupor 
or trance, and Cowper in England, and Burns 
in Scotland, gave utterance to their emotions 
in the language of life and feeling—nature was 
restored once more to British song. It is true, 
that both those eminent poets were in the en- 
joyment of fame before the French Revolution ; 
but it is also true that the chief poem of the first 
was unwritten, and all the poetry of the second, 
when the independence of America had been 
fought for and won. I do not, however, expressly 
claim for them an exclusive inspiration arising 
from the disturbed and yeasty state of public 
feeling ; no doubt, their own noble natures in- 
clined them to indulge in free and unshackled 
song; but I consider that this natural yearning 
was stimulated and strengthened by the free 
and investigating tone in which men indulged, 
both in public and private; and I look upon 
this to be a more rational way of accounting for 
the change which took place, than by imputing 
it, as an eminent critic has done, to the influence 
of Percy’s * Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.’ 
It should be borne in mind, that the beautiful 
ballads published by Perey were not new; that 
they were familiar to all well-informed English. 
men as household words, and had all along ex- 
ercised an influence, to a certain extent, over all 
minds alive to natural emotion and rude nervous 
language. Be that as it may, a salutary refor- 
Mation was wrought—the muses were brought 
back from the rattle and the go-cart to lift their 
voices as of old; and the isle of Britain, east and 
west, north and south, broke out into voluntary 
song. 

Having thus drawn briefly the character of 
our former literature, and indicated the nature 
of the change which took place, I shall pro- 
ceed to the fulfilment of my plan, and, in a 
connected series of Critical Biographies, give an 
account of our Poetry, Romance, History, Bio- 
Grapny, the Drama, and Criticism. I shall draw 
my information from the best sources to which 
I have access, and sketch the characters of the 
dead and the living with all possible imparti- 
ality. To secure this, I have come under no 
obligations for information ; and I write chiefly 
from a memory seldom faithless in matters con- 
cerning genius. 

BRITISH POETRY. 


Cowrrr.—At the head of that illustrious band 
of poets, who restored natural emotion and the 
language of life to British song, stands William 
Cowper. He was of noble extraction, and 
counted kin with Lord Chancellors and Earls ; 


bred to the law—a more congenial employment 


| fora follower of the muse than many seem willing 


to admit: Scott may be cited as an example of 
a not unsuccessful union of the two. 
however, inherited from his mother a natural 
timidity, which rendered him too sensitive to be 
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he was studious in youth, fond of verse, and was | 


secluded 
man, brought him forth from his solitude, His 
letters, which before were filled with fears for 
the present and doubts for the future, became 
cheerful and gay ; his muse indulged in a bolder 
and more original strain; and he came ont in 
the sunshine to enjoy the melody of birds and 
brooks, and the society of the young and the 
lovely. 

In the year 1782, Cowper made his appear. 
ance in the world as a poet. He published 
—1. ‘Table Talk’; 2. * Progress of Error’; 
3. * Truth’; 4. * Expostulation’; 5. * Hope’; 
6. ‘Charity’; 7.‘ Conversation’; and 8. * Retire. 
ment’. Their names indicate their characters ; 
and it may be further said, that his aim in all is, 
to communicate to the world his own perceptions 
of the beauty, and truth, and consolation of re. 
ligion. This is a common task, and belongs to 
the pulpit ; but it was not executed in acommon 
way: the language is terse, vigorous, and happy 
—there are snatches of stern satire, and pictures 
of moral loveliness scattered as thick and as 
beautiful as flowers on an unmown meadow, 
The world wondered who this new monitor might 
be, and critics were not wanting, who, judging 
poetry by the music of its bells, hesitated to 
admit that his verse belonged to inspiration, 
Towards the close of the year 1784—about the 
time that Johnson died—appeared Cowper's 
noblest poem, ‘The Task.’ In accounting for 
the odd name, he says in his preface, “ A lady, 
fond of blank verse, demanded a poem of that 
kind from the author, and gave him the Sora 
for a subject. He obeyed, and, having much 
leisure, connected another subject with it ; and 
pursuing the train of thought to which his situ. 
ation and turn of mind led him, brought forth 
at length, instead of the trifle which he at first 
intended, a serious affair—a volume.” ‘The 
Task’ was received with an all but universal 
welcome: it contained so many moving pictures 
of men and manners—such fine landscapes of 
all seasons, filled with the breathing inhabitants 
of the land, and gave the beauties and the de- 
formities of all, with a fidelity at once brilliant 
and delicate. It is impossible to describe this 
fine poem better than by saying that it treats, in 
a masterly way, of all that affects us here, or in- 
fluences us hereafter; that it pleads the cause 
of the poor and the desolate in the presence of 
the rich; admonishes the rich of their duty to 
their country, their cottars, and their God ; takes 
the senate to task ; shakes the scourge of undy- 
ing verse over the pulpit ; holds a mirror before 
the profligacy of cities till they shudder at their 
own shadow, and exhibit to the hills and dales 
of the country, an image of the follies of their 
sons and daughters. The satire was lively, dis- 
cerning, and keen; the pathos without puling, 
and the tenderness had strength. The poet 
wandered, it is true, from topic to topic; yet he 
bound the remotest things together in the bands 
of sympathy and wit. The verse is free, un- 


| restrained, and vigorous ; and though some acute 


Cowper, | 


critics averred that it sounded like that of the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ it is original in structure, 
language, and sentiment. Is this the voice of 


| the epigrammatic Young ? 


successful in a line which requires a hardihood | 


of mind, and a certain assurance, to which in 
vain he tried to harden his faculties: this con- 
stitutional infirmity, by preventing him from 
being installed as a clerk in the House of Lords, 
ruined his fortune and secured his fame. The 
pain of his failure threw him on religion; the 
study of the Scriptures threw him upon poetry ; 
and as his works began to be talked of in the 
world, and bring fame to their author, the gloom 
which had settled down like a cloud on his soul 
passed off, and the man and the poet shone out 
like the sun at noonday. There is nothing finer 
in all the range of biography than the history of 
Cowper, when the voice of fame and the inquiry 





How in the name of soldiership and sense 

Should England prosper, when such things as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 

With odours, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight,—when such as these 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause! 

Cowper's next great work was the Translation 
of Homer: the fidelity and graphic vigour of 
his versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, are not 
so warmly weleomed by the world as they will 
yet be. The smooth and flowing melody of Pope 
charms the public ear; yet Cowper is more than 
his match in the gentler passages: take, for in- 
stance, the description of the Cestus of Venus; 
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ES 
It was an ambush of sweet snares, replete 
With love, desire, soft intercourse of hearts, 
And music of resistless whispered sounds, 
Which from the wisest win their best resolves. 


In the loftier parts, too, he was alike masterly. 
The descent of Apollo, in the first book, reveals 
the god in all his terror and beauty : 


Down from Olympus, with his radiant bow, 
And his full quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
Marched in his anger: shaken as he moved, 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 


The arming of Achilles contains a sterner 
picture :— 
Amidst them all Achilles arm’d ; 
He gnashed his teeth, fire glimmered in his eyes, 
Anguish intolerable wrung his heart, 
And fury against Troy, whilst he put on 
Those glorious arms, the labour of a god. 


The latter years of this great poet's life were 
clouded and mournful. He lived long bereft of 
reason; and though now and then favoured with 
glimpses of returning consciousness, his under- 
standing was never wholly restored. He was 
mild, gentle, and upright, and so retiring and 
timid, that he regarded strangers with appre- 
hension: his friends loved him with no ordinary 
tenderness; yet among those associates there 
were some who molested him with fears that 
innocent gaiety was in itself sinful, riding in a 
coach vanity, and keeping company with the 
titled ones of the earth, unacceptable on high. 
He was born in 1731, and died in 1800, leaving 
a reputation not destined soon to fade. 


Burns——The poet whose character I have 
endeavoured to delineate was highly born and 
well educated; the poet of whom I am now 
to write was, by birth, a peasant, and his edu- 
cation was according to his station. Robert 
Burns was born on the banks of Doon, near the 
old kirk of Alloway, 25th January, 1759: his 
early years were spent in toil too severe for 
even his vigour of body; he threshed in the 
barn, reaped, mowed, and held the plough, be- 
fore he was fifteen; nor when he grew up to 
manhood did this drudgery promise to end in 
ease and comfort. Such was his untoward for- 
tune, that he saw nothing better for him, he 
said, in looking down the dim vista of futurity, 
than the muil of a galley slave, and the old age 
of a public mendicant. The light of poesie 
dawned on him amid all this darkness; his sen- 
sibility was deep; his passions overflowing and 
strong; and he loved—nay, we may say, adored, 
whatever was gentle and beautiful. He had an 
eloquent word and an inspired song for every 
fair face that smiled on him; and a witty say- 
ing and a fierce lampoon for every rustic who 
thwarted or contradicted hin. He imputed his 
first inspiration to love: the loveliness and sim- 
plicity of a young girl, who reaped in harvest by 
his side, drew forth his first song; and his latest 
was addressed to a haughtier and higher beauty, 
to whom he had once in vain poured out the 
richest incense the muse had to offer. It is 
remark-worthy, that the most natural and im- 
passioned songs in the whole compass of our lite- 
rature were written by a ploughman-lad in 
honour of the rustic lasses around him. 

While his father lived, he wrought under his 
direction with a willing and anxious hand ; and 
when he died, he wrought with the same dili- 
gence to support his mother and his brothers 
and sisters, who, but for his help, had been 
desolate. Barren ground, bad seasons, and bad 
seed, united to render his toils unavailing: his 
passions, too, became his enemies, and he saw 
nothing better for him than to emigrate to the 
West Indies, and under a kindlier sun endea- 
your to mend his fortunes. Before his depar- 
ture, however, he determined to publish his 
poems and songs; but there were no Tonsons 


Aikens, Hamiltons, and Parkers, who so effec- 
tually aided his views, that he was enabled, in 
July, 1786, to send forth a little volume, laden 
with all his hopes, to the world. Never was 
poet’s song received with so much affection, and 
even rapture. The volume, we may say, flew 
from cottage to hall, and from hall to castle ; the 
farmer at his plough, the shepherd with his flock, 
the country maiden at her wheel, were not 
less moved than were the well educated, the col- 
lege bred, the high born, and the far descended. 
Nor was it any wonder, for the poems were all 
life and energy, and bore the impress of a warm 
heart and a mind of the highest order. They 
abounded with passions and opinions fresh from 
nature; contained vivid pictures of domestic 
happiness, rustic gladness, and the raptures of 
innocent love. The wit of the clouted shoe was 
there without its coarseness; there was a pro- 
digality of humour, but no grossness; a pathos 
ever natural and manly; a social tenderness 
that readily allied itself with mirth; and a 
sublime morality which, avoiding moroseness, 
sought to soothe and elevate. To a love of 
human nature he added an affection for the 
flowers of the valley, the fowls of the air, the 
beasts of the field: he acknowledged the tie of 
sucial sympathy which bound his heart to all 
created things, and carried his universal good- 
will so fur, as to entertain hopes of universal 
redemption, and the restoration of the doomed 
spirits to power and lustre. All this, and much 
more, was told in the language of humble life, 
in a dialect reckoned barbarous by scholars, but 
which, coming from the lips of inspiration, be- 
came classic and elevated. 


The name of Burns, and the fame of his 
poetry, flashed like sunshine over the land, and, 
as Byron said of himself, he lay down to sleep 
obscure, and awoke eminent. The first scholars 
of Scotland courted his acquaintance ; and the 
highest and the lowest names in the country 
were huddled together in the subscription for a 
new edition of his works. He was invited to 
Edinburgh, where Blair called him the Lowland 
Ossian ; Burnet took him to his evening parties, 
where he drank wine out of bottles wreathed 
with flowers, in the manner of the ancients; 
Mackenzie handed him to a wider fame in a 
generous and vyenturous critique; and the 
Duchess of Gordon admired his wit, and took 
his arm as she walked from the drawing-room 
to the supper table. The inspired Peasant of 
the West was received and entertained as a sort 
of wonder: he was exhibited at the tables of 
the great, that they might make merry with 
him, as the lords of the Philistines of old with 
Samson ; lords nodded approbation to the sallies 
of his wit, and ladies sat round him in ring, fan- 
ning his forehead with their plumes, surprised 
with his untutored eloquence. Some pension, 
post, or place, was expected by the country to 
be bestowed on the poet: one wrote to him that 
the government would surely do something; 
a second hinted at royal patronage; while a 
third, wiser than any, whispered, “ return to the 
fanners and the furrowed field, and be indepen- 
dent.” He was praised, caressed, and feasted, 
till the taste for things rustic was cloyed, and 
men desired to see something new; lords and 
ladies neglected to invite him; and when they 
met him by chance, saluted him coldly, or passed 
him with averted eyes. He stayed for nearly a 
whole year in Edinburgh, and seeing at last 
that his hopes were vain, retired in deep anger 
and disgust to Nithsdale ; took the farm of 
Ellisland from Miller of Dalswinton ; married 
Jean Armour, and resolved to be prudent and 
laborious. But all his speculations regarding 
independence were doomed to be unfortunate : 
the farm required more attention than the poet 
was disposed to bestow on it; he resigned it; 
accepted a situation in the Excise, and lived in 





or Murrays in Kyle; there were, nevertheless, 









the hopes of rising to the station of supervisor. 


“ The luckless star that ruled his lot” interposed ; 
he felt, as the world now feels, that his country 
had neglected him; and, in the bitterness of 
disappointed hope, spoke too freely about free- 
dom, the natural dignity of genius, and the fame 
which talents bring, compared to the rank which 
a king bestows. He was given to understand 
that his hopes of preferment were blasted ; and 
his continuing in his humble office depended on 
his silence. He survived this degradation a 
year or more, but never held up his head again: 
he died in the summer of 1796, more of a broken 
heart than of any other illness. 

In person, Burns was tall, well made, and 
muscular, and of such strength and activity, that 
few could match him in the toil which husbandry 
requires. His forehead was broad, his hair in- 
clining to curl, his visage very swarthy, his eyes 
large, dark, and lustrous, and his voice deey and 
manly. As a poet he stands in the first 1.nk. 
His conceptions are all original; his thoughts 
are new and weighty; his style unborrowed ; 
and he owes no honour to the subjects which his 
muse selected, for they are ordinary, and such as 
would have tempted no poet, save himself, to 
sing about. All he has written is distinguished 
by a happy carelessness; a fine elasticity of 
spirit; and a singular felicity of expression—by 
the ardour of an impassioned heart and the 
vigour of a clear understanding. His language 
is familiar, yet dignified ; careless, yet concise ; 
he sheds a redeeming light on all he touches; 
whatever his eye glances on rises into life and 
beauty. Of Beauty itself, he has written with 
more fervour and inspiration than all other mo- 
dern poets put together; the compliments he 
pays are destined to live while we have loveliness 
in the land :— 





There 's nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes, 

What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses! 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes; 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses. 


Te is the poet of freedom as well as of beauty ; 
his song of the Bruce, his * Man ’s a Man for a’ 
that,” and others of the same mark, will endure 
while the language lasts, Peace be with his 
great and injured spirit! 


Crazer.—tlI have seen a long and ingenious 
critical comparison drawn between Burns and 
Crabbe ; the resemblance lay most in the writer’s 
fancy, for in all, save humility of subject, they 
are unlike. Burns flies, Crabbe creeps; the 
Scotsman is all fiery energy, buoyant feeling, and 
kindly sympathy with the woes and joys of man; 
the Englishman is a cold and remorseless dis- 
sector, who pauses, with the streaming knife in 
his hands, to explain how strongly the blood is 
tainted, what a gangrene is in the liver, how 
completely the sources of health are corrupted, 
and that the subject is a thorough bad one. 
The former mourns over human frailty; the 
latter crucifies it. Yet those who like to look 
at the sad estate into which husbandmen have 
fallen in these our latter days of “tolls and 
taxes,” and compare the peasant pacified, but 
not filled, with the parish spoon, sitting with his 
children in the dust, 

Half mad, half fed, half sarkit, 
with those strong-nerved yeomen, and their 
grass-fields, cows, and cottages, who twanged 
their victorious bows at Agincourt, may consult 
George Crabbe. 

He was born in the year 1754, at Aldborough, 
in Suffolk; received a classical education at 
Cambridge ; studied surgery with the intention 
of practising it, but, not succeeding, turned his 
thoughts on the church. In the church, men 
sometimes rise by merit; more frequently by 
patronage: to secure the latter, Crabbe wrote 
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and published, in the year 1783, a poem called 
¢The Village.” He commenced as he concluded ; 
he is the poet of reality, and of reality in humble 
life ; he discards at once all the illusions of the 
muse, and sings “ the honest, open, naked truth.” 
To him, the Daisy of Burns, covered with beauty 
and diffusing fragrance, would have been but a 
weed; and the Mouse, surrounded with images 
of moral sympathy, and even terror, a creature 
worthy of the hob-nailed heel and the “murder- 
ing pattle.” His views in verse are thus ex- 
pressed in ‘The Village’ :— 
The village life, and every care that reigns 
O’er youthfal p ts and declining swains; 
What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 
Age in its hour of languor finds at last ; 
What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a song—the muse can give no more. 





He goes on to say, that the muses of old sung 
of happy rustics, because they were unacquainted 
with the sorrows of their condition ; for his own 
part, he disdains to hide the ills of life under 
poetic trappings, and resolves 


To paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 


That he saw only misery and depravity in the 
rustics around him, was, we suspect, the fault of 
his own eyes; for our part, we consider that 
happiness is pretty equally diffused among the 
children of men; the hind, when he has turned 
his stipulated number of furrows, goes home re- 
joicing; the dairy-maid, when she surveys her 
ranks of bowls, mantling with yellow cream, or 
sees the rich butter follow the plunges of the 
churn-staff; nay, the ragged mortal who sweeps a 
crossing, and with a piteous face holds out the 
reliques of an old hat to catch the halfpence 
pitched, not given, by the hasty passer by, are 
all as happy, perhaps happier than ministers of 
state, or lords of high degree approaching the 
throne, and whispering 

A secret word or twa, man. 


I know not what Fox, and Burke, and Johnson, 
thought of ‘ The Village,’ and the lazar-house 
pictures which it contained ; but this is certain, 
the author obtained a small appointment in 
the church, and silenced for twenty-seven years 
the stern tongue of his muse. 

He had been forgotten by poets and critics 
when he published ‘The Parish Register,’ and 
in the year 1810, burst out upon the world with 
*The Borough,’ a Poem ; it was found that time 
had increased his intensity of observation ; had 
sharpened his sense of character, and improved 
his manner of communicating his notions to the 
world; but had not brightened the moral dark- 
ness of his early landscapes, nor shown him, with 
Burns, how much happiness and virtue the roofs 
of fifty smoking cabins covered. Alms-houses, 
hospitals, and prisons, with their paupers, their 
diseases, and their felons, are subjects little 
grateful to poetry. In this work—strong as it 
is in originality of character, and brief, clear, 
and decided, as most of its pictures are—the 
poet mistook, or eluded, the aim and purpose of 
poetry. He has given a Newgate Calendar in 
verse. If, weary with work, and sick of the cares 
of the world, we seek consolation in Crabbe, as 
we do in almost all other poets, instead of being 
soothed and elevated above our nature with 
the divinity of song, we should think of the grave 
—of a sixpenny leap into eternity from the top 
of the Firs Monument. No; God deliver us 
from Crabbe in the hour of depression. Pictures 
of moral, and mental, and bodily degradation, are 
frequent through all his works; he is one of 
Job’s chief comforters to the people ; he shows 
the misery of their estate on earth, and then 
consoles them with the healing doctrine, that 
* Hell was not made for dogs.’ This “Come 
eurse me, Jacob, and come defy me, Israel” sort 
of style, is as unjust as it is unpoetic. I hold 


it to be bad taste, too, in the muse, to shut her 












right eye on all the virtues, and open her left 
eye on all the vices and miseries of man, and 
then pitchmg her voice to a tone sarcastic and 
dolorous, sing of nothing but the crying crimes 
and running sores of human nature. There is 
something wrong in the mind or taste of the poet 
who looks on creatures with ragged clothes and 
unswept houses, as utterly fallen and reprobate ; 
and who dips his brush in the lake of darkness, 
and paints merry old England as a vagraut and 
a strumpet. 

It is pleasing to turn from the stern—nay, 
terrible pictures of Crabbe, to his more soft, 
graceful, and touching delineations; it is these 
which enable us to endure the misery of his 
more elaborate sketches, and which, like a spring 
amid burning sands, cheer and refresh us, and 
connect the poet with the kindlier sympathies 
of human nature. Had he mingled these more 
frequently with his gloomier strains; had he 
given as much of the good as of the evil of life, 
he would have obtained a place in our hearts 
next to Cowper and Burns, who, of all modern 
poets, have appealed most extensively to the 
general feelings of mankind. It would form a 
curious chapter in biography, to examine how 
little the works of men correspond with their 
nature. Crabbe was meek and affectionate ; 
gentle and generous; gave largely to the poor; 
nay, followed them from his door, when servants 
had repulsed them, and made amends both with 
tongue and hand. His poetry, instead of coming 
fresh from the heart, was the offspring of a sys- 
tem early settled and constantly followed; he 
had determined that his muse, instead of walking 
like a pastoral damsel barefoot among flowers, 
and crushing fragrant berries at every step, 
should rough it among the thorns and briars of 
the world; and for the cheering and mirth- 
awakening songs of the elder muses, should 
weep and wail, tear her hair, gnash her teeth, 
and refuse to be comforted. As a man, he was 
widely beloved; and as a clergyman, deeply 
respected. He was particularly anxious about 
the education of the poor, and gave much of his 
time to its furtherance. The Sunday School was 
his favourite place of resort: he loved to sit 
and listen to the children; and strangers, who 
desired to see the venerable and inspired man, 
usually went there between seven and eight in 
the evening—such visits were frequent. To a 
friend who called towards the close of his life, 
he said, pointing to the children, “I leve them 
much ; and now old age has made me a fit com- 
panion for them.” He died, 8th February, 1832, 
in the 78th year of his age. The people of Trow- 
bridge closed their windows, and many went 
into mourning from respect to his memory. 


Rocrrs.—If we observe in the strains of 
Crabbe, a leaning to the sneering and the cynical, 
we meet with no such unwelcome things in the 
works of Samuel Rogers: like Crabbe, he is 
distinguished for a terseness of expression ; for 
thinking correctly and writing clearly , for loving 
scenes of humble life, and preferring landscapes 
which, like those of Gainsborough, belong more 
to reality than imagination. Here the resem- 
blance ends; the tasteful muse of Rogers selects 
topics of a pure and poetic order; he refuses to 
unlatch the door of the lazar-house ; he delights 
in contemplating whatever is fair and beautiful ; 
and has no wish to describe Eden for the sake 
of showing the Evil Spirit crawling among the 
trees, and lying like a toad at the ear of beauty 
and innocence to inspire mischief. 

There are three poems, all of original merit, 
with something of similarity in title—the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Imagination’—the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ 
—and the ‘Pleasures of Memory.’ With the 
titles the similitude ends. The poem of Aken- 
side is for the present, that of Campbell for the 
future, and that of Rogers for the past. There 
is most fiue poetry in the first, most enthusiasm 











in the second, and most human nature in the 
third. *The Pleasures of Memory’ was pub. 
lished in the year 1792, and became at once 
popular. To the spirit of original observation, 
to the fine pictures of men and manners, and ro 
the remarks on the social and domestic condition 
of the country, which mark the disciples of the 
newer school of verse, are added the terseness, 
smoothness, and harmony of the old. The poem 
abounds with happy and brilliant hits; with 


| passages which remain on the memory, and may 


be said to please rather than enchant one: to 
take silent possession of the heart, rather than 
fill it with immediate rapture. Hazlitt, with 
something of that perverseness, which even talent 
is not without, said, the chief fault of Rogers was 
want of genius and taste. Perhaps in the whole 
list of living men of genius, no one ean be named 
whose taste in poetry is so just and delicate. This 
is apparent in every page of his compositions; 
nay, he is even fastidious in his taste, and rejects 
much in the pictures of manners and feelings 
which he paints, which other authors, whose 
taste is unquestioned, would have used without 
scruple. His diction is pure, and his language 
has all the necessary strength without heing 
swelling or redundant: his words are always 
in keeping with the sentiment. He has, in truth, 
great strength ; he says much in small compass, 
and may sometimes be charged with a too great 
anxiety to be brief and terse. It was the error 
of the school in which his taste was formed, to 
be over anxious about the harmony and polish 
of the verse; and he may be accused of erring 
with his teachers. Concerning the composition 
of * The Pleasures of Memory,’ it is related that 
he corrected, transposed, and changed, till he 
exhausted his own patience, and then turning 
to his friends, he demanded their opinions, listen- 
ing to every remark, and weighing every obser. 
vation. This plan of correction is liable to 
serious objections. The poet is almost sure of 
losing in dash and vigour more than what he 
gains by correctness; and, as a whole, the work 
is apt to be injured, while individual parts are 
bettered. Poetry is best hit off at one heat of 
the fancy: the more it is hammered and wrought 
on, the colder it becomes. The sale of * The 
Pleasures of Memory’ continued to be large, 
though * The Pleasures of Hope’ came into the 
market. 


Rogers was some thirty years old when his 
first poem was published; when his second ap- 
peared he was fifty. A great change had come 
over the world in the interval: the little world 
of the muse had undergone a sort of revolution. 
A number of eminent poets had arisen—not men 
who, like Gray, were content to print one small 
volume, and then remain silent—but bards who 
poured out, fast and bright, a succession of 
epic poems and rhyme romances, all long com- 
positions, and who promised more. Nor was 
this all; with the exception of Campbell, the 
whole of those poets, from natural impulse or 
taste, had strung their harps to other melody 
than what had hitherto charmed : they were not 
content with filling the market with poetic 
wares; they changed pattern and texture, and 
led away the public taste from a commodity 
which had been fashionable for a century. With 
all these drawbacks, ‘The Voyage of Columbus’ 
was favourably received; the story of that na- 
vigator’s wondrous undertaking is indeed ever 
interesting ; we peruse and reperuse the tale of 
his fortunes with undiminishing interest, and set 
him down as one of the most undaunted heroes of 
Christian chivalry. The whole undertaking is of 
itself poetic ; no one can take away, add, or em- 
bellish ; and it is to the credit of Rogers's taste, 
that he sought, by a succession of scenes, copied 
from the picturesque events of the voyage, to 
bring the whole before the reader’s fancy. In 
this he succeeded ; yet the poem did not make 
its way eo readily to men’s hearts as the * Pleas 
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sures of Memory,’ Little that was new was said | 
ahout Columbus; and I believe I am right in 
saying, that we prefer history in prose to history | 
in verse. | 
Some two years or so after the publication of 

‘Columbus,’ the poem of * Jacqueline’ made its 
appearance, accompanied by the poem of * Lara,’ 
py Byron. This was an injudicious step; it was | 
not possible for the muse of the elder bard to 
have fair play: the world was bewitched with 
the genius of the young one; was desirous of 
redressing the grievous wrong done him by the | 
Edinburgh Review ; and, moreover, knowing that | 
he was a little wild and whimsical, looked for 
some of his personal adventures in the burning 
rhymes which he wrote. The mild, the amiable, 
and the graceful Jacqueline, was an unfit com- 
panion for the moody, mysterious, and revenge- 
ful Lara. With how little justice ‘ Jacqueline’ 
was looked coldly on, may be gathered from the 
following fine passage: others as good, and some 
better, abound. 

Soon as the sun the glittering pane 

On the red floor in diamonds threw, 

His songs she sung, and sung again, 

Till the last light withdrew. 

Every day, and all day Jong, 

He mused or slumbered to a song. 

But she is dead to him, to all! 

Her lute hangs silent on the wall; 

And on the stairs and at the door 

Her fairy foot is heard no more ! 

At every meal an empty chair 

Tells him that she is not there. 





This ill-assorted union was dissolved by the 
bookseller; no estrangement, however, took 
place between the pocts; they were frequently 
to be seen and found together: Moore, and, for 
a time, Campbell, were added to the coterie, 
and many jests were scattered about Lara and 
Jacqueline, and much wine consumed. Some 
one said to Byron, it was a Sternhold and 
Hopkins sort of affair. Rogers aspired no more 
to tell true-love stories, either serious or comic: 
he probably desired to read his noble companion 
a lesson in his next essay, which was the poem 
entitled ‘ Human Life.’ This work stands high 
in public esteem; it contains passages worthy 
of any poet: the chief fault is the breadth and 
length of the subject. It is seldom, I fear, that 
the sad condition of man is changed, or his 
morals amended, by gentle verse and by cour- 
teous admonition. When the poet makes every 
touch of his satiric thong tell on the culprit likea 
Russian knout, his powers are respected, but 
Rogers had no desire to tie up human nature 
and give it a flogging; he passed it under a 
tender and merciful review, and spoke of it as a 
work honourable to its maker. The poet saw only 
the bright side of the scene ;—a man with choice 
fruits on his garden walls, fine wines on his 
sideboard, savoury dishes done to a turn on his 
table, and money in the bank to work while he 
sleeps, will not likely think that human life is 
a gift scarce worth receiving. He loved to look 
at man 

Well fed, well lodged, and gently handled. 

His last poem is that called ‘ Italy’ ; it abounds 
with fine passages, with descriptions which have 
all the brightness of Claude’s landscapes, and 
with groups which have the invention of Flax- 
man and the gracefulness of Chantrey. It may 
be instanced as a confirmation of my opinion of 
his taste, that he has illustrated this work by aid 
of the pencils of Stothard and Turner, in a way 
so beautiful, that it surpasses all other works in 
the exquisite grace and simplicity of its embel- 
lishments, 

Rogers is the only affluent worshipper of the 
muse—he is a banker, and as such hears an honest 
name; he lives in St. James’s Place, and has 
some choice pictures by his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and many matters rare and curious ; 








among which, the agreement of Milton regarding 


* Paradise Lost,’ and of Dryden respecting his 
translation of Virgil, both bearing their signatures, 
are the most remarkable. He is, in all respects, 
an accomplished gentleman; he has always 
borne his fume and fortune meekly; his con- 
versation is rich and various, concise and epi- 
grammatic. He has lived much in the society 
of the learned, the noble, and the inspired ; and 





of all whom he knew he has something clever 


to relate. He has lived some seventy years in 
the world, and, as he has seen much, and is not 
without a spirit of observation, his Reminiscences 
would make a surpassing book. He has the best 
taste in painting of any of our poets, nor is his 
sense of sculpture inferior. 


Scort.—Several of the leading poets of our 
day have been inspired with the present—Sir 
Walter Scott was inspired with the past. To 
him, as a poet, the world before his eyes was 
encumbered with matters too mean for his muse; 
she scorned communion with the times, out of 
which the soul of chivalry had been crushed, 
from which picturesque splendour had departed, 
and in which there was no pomp and antique 
revelry. She looked on the world around, and 
seeing it filled with steam-engines, spinning- 
jennies, and men laying down rail-roads, or 
teaching water to run within walls of hewn 
stone, and other mechanical and rule-of-three 
sort of things—glanced back on other days, where 
she saw so much according to her own taste 
and spirit, that she strung her harp, and sung 
of the princes of the Stuart line, and of the 
chiefs of the Northern chivalry, with all their 
combats in the lists, their meetings on the battle 
field, their masking, and their minstrelsy. In 
other words, the school in which he formed and 
prepared himself, was that of the old metrical 
romances: and, born and educated as he was 
among scenes of feudal warfare and romantic 
song, and in the bosom of a people who che- 
rished the memory of gallant deeds and the 
names of those who achieved them, his song 
could not well be otherwise. He was come, 
too, of a warlike race: his maternal ancestor 
slew in battle one of the princes of England; 
and his ancestors in the male line figured in the 
wars of the Parliament, and one of them was in 
arms for the Stuarts. 


He was born in Edinburgh on the 15th of 
August, 1771; was lame of the right foot from a 
child, and sickly, and much under the care of 
his grandmother. In this school of indulgence 
he grew strong, self-willed, and fond of all pas- 
times that required boldness as well as invention. 
His classic lore no one has praised: a love of 
literature came early on him, with a leaning to 
poetry and romance; and he was distinguished 
among his schoolfellows for a skill and tact in 
telling stories of haunted castles and of knightly 
feuds. When some sixteen years old or so, he 
had an opportunity of displaying the line of his 
reading in the presence of Burns, who, fixing 
his bright black eyes on him, said, * This boy 
will be heard of yet.” He studied the law, but 
his heart was with the muse; and it is remark- 
able, that, though well read in the regular ro- 
mances, as well as in modern poetry, his first 
attempt was in ballad verse ; and there is extant 
a letter from Monk Lewis, proving that even of 
that simple kind of stanza he could not be called 
the master. His rhymes were not for the eye, 
but for the singer, who can drown inharmonious 
terminations in floods of fine sound. Though 
there is much vigour and picturesque beauty in 
some of these early essays, the ballad of * Glen- 
finlas’ was the first poem which gave evidence of 
genius. It is, indeed, a masterly composition : 
it unites the spiritual world with the material, 
gallantry in arms with lady-love—the image of 
the North is stamped legibly upon it. Other 
ballads, scarcely inferior, followed; and these 
were gathered into a collection—* The Minstrelsy 





of the Scottish Border,’ in which many of the 
martial and romantic legends of our ancestors 
appeared for the first time. This work is dis. 
tinguished by great knowledge of tradition, his- 
tory, and poetry. Having secured the national 
ballads in a fit sanctuary, he turned his thoughts 
to original and higher matters. 

In the year 1805, when the poet was thirty- 
five years of age, he published ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ a poem which has some of 
the tenderest passages he ever wrote—some 
most lovely pictures of gentleness and female 
grace, and scenes full of martial ardour and 
poetic energy. The story is a little mystical ; 
and though gramery is called in to aid in solving 
difficult things, there is little done—a knight 
vanquished, a maiden won, and a castle rescued 
—but what could have been effected by ordinary 
means. The spirit of old Scotland, in the days 
when she had a crown on her head, and glory 
of her own, is impressed on every page. ‘ Mar. 
mion,’ the second great work of the poet, fol- 
lowed: it is a story of Flodden Field, and is 
filled with adventures of all kinds—contests 
with spirits, with knights, and with princes ; 
nor is love wanting, though what is pure is 
too long beset with trouble, and what is suc. 
cessful is not creditable. The charm of the 
poem abides with the old Earl of Angus and 
the Fight of Flodden. All battles, ancient or 
modern, fade away before it: James scts fire 
to his tents—descends from the hill, and en- 
counters Surrey amid the smoke—the whole 
whirlwind of battle, the vicissitudes of a heady 
and desperate fight, with the personal fortunes 
of warriors whom we hate or love—are all there. 
The narrative is vehement and fiery: the world 
welcomed the work with rapturous applause, and 
desired more from so gifted a hand. 

*The Lady of the Lake,’ published in 1810, 
is a romantic story, told in the poet’s happiest 
way—is full of fine situations, chivalrous feeling, 
and abounds with incident and character, It is 
a national epic; has its battles, single combats, 
and all the varied fortunes of true love. It con- 
tained, too, what artists call fine contrasts—the 
picturesque tartan of the Highlands was opposed 
to the sober grey of the Lowlands; the semi- 
barbarous heroism of the mountains, to the po- 
lished generosity of the vales. ‘The whole scene 
recording the adventures of Fitz-James and 
Roderic Dhu, may be compared with any other 
passage in poetry, either for life, character, or 
energy. In his next great poem Scott ventured 
wholly over the Border, and made a foray on 
the English. The tale of * Rokeby’ belongs to 
the great Civil War; and the scenes where it is 
laid, and the persons engaged in it, are equally 
itcresting and poetic. It is wholly different 
from his other fictions, and in some things ap- 
proaches closer to his great prose romances than 
aught he has written in verse. There is in the 
scenery much quiet and reposing beauty, and 
in the characters much of human nature; but 
both want the boldness and the picturesque 
magnificence of ‘ Marmion’ or * The Lady of the 
Lake’: yet Bertram Risinghame and the outlaw 
minstrel are to me more original than any of the 
Highland chiefs or Border leaders ; and it cannot 
be denied that the landscapes have the softness 
and fairy-like loveliness of the scenes of the 
South. 

In composing * Rokeby’ the poem of* The Lord 
of the Isles’ dawned on his fancy. When it was 
published the world felt disappointed, and said 
so in plain language—the sale was at first slow; 
and crities were querulous. It would be difficult 
to say in what it is inferior to his earlier com. 
positions; there is a national story of high in- 
terest, adventures by sea, and moving accidents 
by land; the eye is kept on the alert, watching 
the movements of princes, and earls, and high- 
born ladies, on whom the fate of a kingdom 
depends, and the heart is kept beating with that 
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deep interest which we cannot help taking in 
bravery and beauty. There is the same fire 
and impetuosity of diction and narrative, and 
a greater heroic dignity of character than can 
be found elsewhere in his works. He has ex- 
plained the cause of the failure himself: “ I am 
decidedly of opinion, that a popular, or what is 
called a taking, title, though well qualified to 
ensure the publishers against loss, is rather apt 
to be hazardous than otherwise to the reputation 
of the author. He who attempts a subject of 
distinguished popularity, has not the privilege 
of awakening the enthusiasm of his audience ; 
on the contrary, it is already awakened, and 
glows, it may be, more ardently than that of the 
poet himself.” 

The ‘ Don Roderick,’ ‘The Bridal of Trier- 
main,’ and * Harold the Dauntless,’ all belong 
to an inferior range of fiction: they contain 
many noble and stirring passages, but are un- 
equal, both in conception and execution, to the 
tive splendid romances which preceded them. 
The main fault of the first of these three works 
is, the strange long leap which the poet made 
from the feats of King Roderick to the deeds of 
Duke Wellington—olden times mingled un- 
gracefully with latter ,; and the narrative seemed 
a creature with a broken back—the extremities 
were living, but they wanted a healthy and mus- 
cular connexion. The chief faults of the other 
two poems are, that the scenes and persons be- 
long to days too remote for exciting sympathy : 
we scarcely feel an interest in English story till 
the days of the Norman Conquest. Scott was 
admonished, by the diminished sale of these 
works, compared to that of his other produc- 
tions, that he had already given the world a full 
feast— 

On capon, heron-shew, and crane, 

The princely peacock’s gilded train, 

On tusky boar’s head garnished brave, 

And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave. 
Nor was this monotony the sole cause: a new 
poet had appeared, with such depth of thought, 
eager abundance of diction, and such wild tales 
of foreign lands and strange races of people, 
that he charmed at once the whole land into an 
auditory. This was Byron: had he preceded 
Scott, there is no doubt that his bearded Turks 
and maritime desperadoes, who united one virtue 
to a thousand crimes, would have given place to 
the northern chivalry— 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 

As it was, Byron obtained, for the time, the as- 
cendant; and Scott withdrew from the contest, 
to raise his banner on another field, and gain 
honour and glory such as no one save Cervantes 
can rival. 

Scott is a poet truly national and heroic: he 
finds his scenes in his native land, and his heroes 
and heroines in British history and tradition. 
There is an astonishing ease, vehemence, and 
brightness in his verse; his poems are a succes- 
sion of historical figures, with all the well-defined 
proportions of statues—with this difference, that 
they act and speak according to the will of the 
poet. Yet, though in external elegance and 
precision of outline they resemble works of art, 
they have less of the repose of sculpture about 
them than any characters in modern song. No 
one since the days of Homer has sung with such 
an impetuous and burning breath the muster, the 
march, the onset, and all the fiery vicissitudes of 
battle. In his ‘ Pibroch’ he has given the very 
pith and essence of the Highland character, as 
well as a brilliant picture of manners; and I 
cannot better show his large genius in small com- 
pass than by quoting that extraordinary song: 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons ; 
Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and Commans. 








Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
ve nets and barges ; 

Come in your fighting gear, 
Broad-swords and targes. 

Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 

Leave the corse uninterr’d, 
And the bride at the altar. 

Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded. 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster ; 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master. 

This song is characteristic of all Scott's poetry 
—action, action, action, is its fault as well as its 
excellence. Other bards have indulged their 
heroes and heroines with pastoral retirements 
and bowers of bliss; and even the devils of 
Milton enjoy, at times, a sort of uneasy repose. 
Scott alone keeps them up and doing, till action 
becomes almost fatiguing, and the reader longs 
for pleasant places, where he can sit and rumi- 
nate on the perils he has passed, or has yet to 
encounter. He is one of the most truly national 
of all our poets. 


Worpswortn.—Other poets than Burns per- 
ceived a plan and a law in nature—one great 
line of sympathy and harmony connecting the 
dead with the living world, and both with the 
holy and omnipotent source of light and love. 
Of these, the most eminent is William Words- 
worth. He was born at Cockermouth, in Cum- 
berland, 7th April, 1770; received a classical 
education, and was destined, I have been told, 
for the church. His love of poetry, however, 
appears to have mastered his love for the mi- 
nistry : in his youth he preferred Parnassus, with 
all the perils of its thorny ascent, to the quiet 
garden of the Established Church; and soon 
proved by his works that the light which led him 
was light from heaven. His Lyrical Ballads— 
of themselves sufficiently plain evidence of his 
notions in poetry—were accompanied by a pre- 
face, in which the poet describes the sources of 
inspiration, and the leading principles on which 
he builds the structure of verse. The powers 
requisite for the production of true poetry are, 
he ' says, six-fold: 1. The ability to describe ; 
an indispensable power, though never employed 
too long at a time, as its exercise supposes all 
the higher qualities of the mind to be passive, 
and subjected to external objects. 2. Sensibi- 
lity, which, the more exquisite it is, the wider 
will be the range of the poet’s perceptions. 
3. Reflection, which makes the poet acquainted 
with the value of actions, images, thoughts, and 
feelings. 4. Imagination and Fancy, to modify, 
create, and associate. 5. Invention, by which 
characters are composed out of materials sup- 
plied by observation. 6. Judgment, to decide 
how and where, and in what degree, each of these 
faculties ought to be exerted, and determine the 
laws and appropriate graces of every mode of 
composition, From these sources, as from so 
many fountains, issue the healing waters of verse. 
* It is deducible,” says Wordsworth, “ that poems 
apparently miscellaneous, may with propriety be 
arranged either with reference to the powers of 
mind predominant in the production of them, or 
to the mould in which they are cast, or to the 
subjects to which they relate. From each of 
these considerations the poems have been divided 
into classes, which, that the work may more ob- 
viously correspond with the course of human 
life, and for the sake of exhibiting in it the three 
requisites of a legitimate whole—a beginning, a 
middle, and an end—have also been arranged 
according to an order of time commencing with 
Childhood, and terminating with Old Age, Death, 
and Immortality.” As a crowning glory to the 
whole, and a consummation of his principles, he 
published his poem of the ‘Excursion’ in the 
year 1814, 


The views of man, nature, and society, which 
this truly philosophical poem contains, are the 
offspring of deep thought and extensive observa. 
tion. It exhibits everywhere the finest sensibj. 
lities, and an imagination ruled by reason and 
belief; it shows a heart alive te all the sympa- 
thies of social and domestic life, and appeals to 
all unsophisticated feelings in a way at once 
simple and sublime. The poet intimates, in an 


introduction, the aim and tendency of the whole 
poem, of which—for the insolence of criticism 
interposed—one half only is published. The 
second part gives the sensations of a poet living 
in retirement ;—the author thus speaks of both: 


Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope— 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
lnviolate retirement, subject there 

To conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that Intelligence which governs all— 

Ising. Fit audience let me find, though few, 





The poet was not, however, permitted to esta. 

blish nature, and upset, with impunity, 
The truth 
O’ the elephant and monkey’s tooth. 

The Edinburgh Review was then asa young lion 
in full majesty of tusk and claw: those who only 
know it now, when it exhibits the skin stuffed, 
can have no idea of its early influence with the 
world. The critics of that dread journal agreed 
to regard Wordsworth as the chief apostle of a 
new heresy in verse: it was their opinion, that 
old opinions were right, new notions erroneous, 
and that compared to critics, poets and histo. 
rians were as nothing. They had admonished 
Scott, regarding his forsaking the broad way of 
epic song, and presuming, in spite of their ad. 
monitions, to incline to the untrodden uplands 
of romance ; and they now assailed Wordsworth 
for founding his poctry in his own sensations, 
and in nature around him. The poets of former 
ages made the critics: but now the critics desired 
to be quits, and make the pocts: I can come to 
no other conclusion, from their persisting in the 
doctrine, that the earlier rules of verse should be 
adhered to, as if such rules should continue 
when poetry had received an impress of new and 
original minds. They might as well have in- 
sisted on the old principles of warfare being 
continued, after the whole combinations and 
tactics of battle had been changed by the in. 
vention of gunpowder. ‘The triumphant excla- 
mation of * This will never do,” with which the 
northern journal began its critique on * The Ex. 
cursion,’ is sufficient example of the tone of in- 
solence which those writers assumed. It had, 
however, its effect at the time, and stopped, as I 
have related, the publication of the second por- 
tion of the poem, nor is there any hopes of seeing 
it, we fear, till the poet has joined the Miltons 
and Spensers of the brightest days of British song. 

Wordsworth is the poet of nature and man— 
not of humble life, as some have said—but of 
noble emotions, lofty feelings, and whatever tends 
to exalt man and elevate him on the table land 
of honour, morality, and religion. His style is 
worthy of his topics—simple, unaffected, and 
vigorous: he occasionally becomes too minute 
in: his delineations, and some of the subjects 
which he treats of, are too homely for inspiration. 
His poetry is making its way, as true feeling and 
impassioned thought ever will. He dwells at 
Rydal, in Westmorland: holds a situation in 
the Stamp Office: is conscious of the value of 
his musings; eloquent in conversation, and one 
whom, having met once, we would wish to meet 
again. 


Sourney.—There are poets whose genius is 
not confined to verse, but who, after reaching 
almost the summit of Pamassus, descend and 





travel into the wide domains of history, and gain 
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aname in the cause of truth, rivalling their fame 
in fiction. Robert Southey is of these, and one 
of the most distinguished. Ife was born in the 
garish of Christ Church, Bristol, in the year 
1774: his parents were of such substance as to 
be able to give him an excellent education: he 
was some time in Westminster School, where he 

ined a name for being both stirring in play and 
quick in his lessons : what he acquired in West- 
minster, he took with him to the University : but 
he did not remain long there. He gave in his 
adhesion to the muses early, and courted public 
notice in a succession of poems of an epic stamp, 
yhich raised him high in the ranks of inspiration. 
‘Joan of Arc? was written before he was twenty- 
one years old: the preface is dated November 
1795: in all the history of our poetry, we have 
no poem of that high order—containing such 
truly heroic and deeply pathetic passages, writ- 
ten by one so youthful. In those days—when 
the bard was young and ardent, and before re- 
fection and the world had sobered down his 
notions, he was smitten with the theories of the 
revolutionists of France, and rejoiced in their 
promises of equality in all matters save genius. 
In this he went hand in hand with almost all 
the nation, for who did not rejoice to see a doting 
tyranny trampled to dust, and a hope of liberty 
held out for enslaved millions? But soon after 
he published his first epic, Southey beheld the 
Goddess of Freedom metamorphosed into the 
Demon of Conquest, and the citizens of France 
marching to the subjugation of free states, with 
a chief whose war-cry was universal dominion. 
The poet turned from the French—not from 
freedom—and lent his aid to his own land, then 
menaced by the “ Friends of the People,” with 
right good-will. ‘This very natural line of con- 
duct has raised a hue and cry of political heresy 
wainst him, which is often renewed. Byron 
was one of the bitterest of his foes; and has left 
traces of this unamiable spirit in too many 
places of his works. 

To the ‘ Joan of Arc,’ succeeded * Thalaba,’ 
an Arabian poem, with much of the wonderful 
and wild, but more of the natural and heroic ; 
the introduction—more brief than common with 
Southey—is dated Cintra, October 1800. The 
imegular measure in which it is written, he looks 
o as the Arabesque ornament of an Arabian 
tale, and says truly, that the dullest reader can- 
not distort it into discord. It is, indeed, musical, 

How beautiful is Night! 

Adewy freshness fills the silent air: 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven: 

In full orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths ; 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert circle spreads, 


Like the round ocean ges with the sky. 
How beautiful is Night! 





The poem relates the fortunes of the heroic 
orphan Thalaba, who, by the aid of virtue, and 
love, and courage, triumphs over spiritual as well 
as material enemies. It is a moving story—for, 
ofall our poets, Southey has the truest pathos. 
‘Madoc,’ which appeared in 1805, is a poem 
founded on a Welsh tradition, that in the twelfth 
eentury one of the Princes cf Wales led a 
land of adventurers in search of a more hos- 
pitable land than their own, and formed a set- 
tlement in America. “Strong evidence,” says 
the poet, “has been adduced, that he reached 
America, and that his posterity exist there to 
this day, on the southern branches of the Mis- 
suri.” That the country has since been explored, 
and no Welsh Indians found, makes nothing 
aginst the beauty of the poem. ‘The narrative 
is in blank verse, “the noblest measure,” says 
the poet in the preface to Thalaba, “ in my judg- 
ment, of which our admirable language is ca- 
fable.” Of this fine measure, he has here and 
elsewhere shown himself a great master. 'To the 


regular ‘Madoc,’ succeeded the wilder ‘Keha- 





ma,’ a tale of the Hindoos; emblazoning the 
superstitious beliefs, and impulses, and feelings, 
and manners of that singular people. It was 
printed, I think, in the year 1809; the story re- 
lates the triumph of the powerful and wicked, 
through the means of a prayer and a curse, over 
the beautiful and the pure, till time and penance 
remove the charm, and truth and virtue prevail. 
The measure is irregular—sometimes with and 
without rhyme; but always harmonious and 


pleasing to the ear: nor are the attractions of | 


fancy and sensibility wanting. The character 
of young Neallinay, and the detail of her suffer- 
ings, are full of tenderness and pathos—of gen- 
tleness and the exquisite simplicity of nature. It 
is altogether a magnificent fiction, and though its 
machinery and manners were strange to the 
public ear, it was well received, and went through 
various editions. 

With ‘ Roderick the Last of the Goths,’ Sou- 
they resolved, it seems, to bid farewell to national 
and historic fiction: it is the last of his greater 
poems ; and though not in matters of fancy and 
imagination the highest, is considered, and I 
think justly, not only as the most touching 
of his productions, but the most affecting 
and heroic poem of modern times. It has the 
pathos of sentiment and of situation, and is 
written in vigorous and massive blank verse, 
and in such manly and racy English, as few 
bards of these our latter days can approach. Of 
this, the flight of Roderick may serve as a speci- 
men of what is impressed on every page of the 
poem :— 

From the throng 
He turned aside, unable to endure 
This burthen of the general woe: nor walls, 
Nor towers, por mountain fastnesses he sought : 
A firmer hold his spirit yearn’d to find, 
A rock of surer strength. Unknowing where, 
Straight through the wild he hastened all the day, 
And with unslackened speed was travelling still, 
When evening gathered round. Seven days from morn 
Tillnight he travelled thus: the forest oaks, 
The fig-grove by the fearful husbandman 
Forsaken to the spoiler: and the vines, 
Where fox and household dog together now 
Fed on the vintage, gave him food: the hand 
Of heaven was on bin, and the agon 
Which wrought within, supplied a strength beyond 
The natural force of man. 

Roderick escaped, in the poct’s song, from the 
fatal field in which he lost his crown to the 
Moors; sought, by a life of mortification and 
repentance, to appease offended Heaven, and 
finally appeared as a stranger warrior in the ranks 
of his own army, turned the tide of battle by his 
valour, and having saved the country he had in- 
jured, departed, and was seen no more. In the 
minor poems of Southey there is great and various 
merit; some are of joyous, others of a satine 
nature: the former have tender passages amid 
their mirth, and the latter are discerning and 
sarcastic, wear an air of simplicity and sincerity, 
and pass the objects of their invective or their 
scorn under the “saws and harrows of iron,” 
with such readiness and force as rank the author 
high among the sons of satiric song. 

Southey has the great merit of being original 
in his conceptions, in his subjects, and in the 
structure of his verse ; he is ever equable, clear 
and flowing—has matter always ready, imagery 
at command, and so earnest and possessed with 
his theme, as never, for a moment, to cease to in- 
terest us. His thoughts are generally just and 
noble; he is a lover of mercy, an admirer of what- 
ever is generous and heroic. His poems have sur- 
vived the sternest and most unmitigated criticism ; 
against him, as against Wordsworth, critics bent 
their sharpest shafts, and, for a time, appeared to 
daunt, disconcert and oppress him ; because his 
song was unlike that of other men, he was treat- 
ed with all this contumely; his fault was his 
merit; had he sung as others have done, he 
might have sung pleasingly and with effect: but 
he gave way to his own emotions, and, at the 


risk of critical martyrdom, established himself 





as an original, who copied but from his own heart 


and conceptions. His life has been laborious 
and exemplary ; he is one of our most fruitful 
and successful writers; his biographies and his- 
tories are considered by many superior to his 
poems; his mind overflows with all kinds of 
knowledge. He lives at Keswick, in as retired 
a way as his high fame will allow, and few tra- 
vellers of any taste visit the Lakes without desir- 
ing to see the poet of Thalaba, the biographer 
of Nelson, or the historian of Brazil. 


Montcomery.—To write the life of James 
Montgomery would be to compose something like 
a romance. He was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
4th November, 1771; his father, a Moravian 
preacher, removed him, at the age of four years, 
to Antrim, in Ireland ; he remained there for a 
year, and was then tvunsferred to the Moravian 
seminary at Fulnick, in Yorkshire, to be edu- 
cated, whilst his father and mother sailed to the 
West Indies for the purpose of instructing the 
negroes of Barbadoes. His parents perished in 
this venturous mission, and the young poet was 
nurtured and instructed by the good and gener- 
ous Moravians. The state in which he was kept 
was not a little monastic; for ten years he was 
secluded from the world: but the result was 
admirable scholarship—and, what the brethren 
little perhaps expected, a resolution to be a 
poet. At ten years of age he was a writer of 
verses; at fourteen he had filled two volumes 
with his attempts, and the Moravian brother- 
hood concluding that out of such materials it 
was in vain to try to make a missionary, had 
him articled first to one tradesman, then to an- 
other; the young poet either disliked business 
or restraint, and, having grown up almost to 
manhood, resolved to seck something for him- 
self. He accordingly, in the year 1792, asso- 
ciated himself with the editor of the Sheftield 
Register, a journal vehement in the cause of 
public freedom; a clergyman wrote a song in 
honour of the fall of the Bastile: Montgomery 
boldly printed it, and in 1795 was fined twenty 
pounds and imprisoned for three months in 
York Castle. On his release he wrote an account 
of a riot in Sheffield, in which two men were 
killed ; an indictment for a libel was the con- 
sequence ; he was fined thirty pounds and sent 
for six months to prison. The magistrate at 
whose instigation he was prosecuted, relented 
afterwards of his conduct, and sought, by kind- 
ness and public attention, to efface all remem- 
brance of his sufferings. 

He was, however, so little affected by the 
rigours of a jail, that he wrote what he called 
‘Prison Amusements’—a series of poems, some- 
times light and airy, and occasionally serious 
and mournful—they were published in 1797. 
The retired leisure of Scarborough afforded him 
an opportunity of composing ‘The Ocean,’ a 
poem ; this was in 1805, and in 1806 the in- 
juries of Switzerland inspired him with the idea 
of giving a picture of the misery to which a 
Swiss family were driven by the fraternal affec- 
tion of the French. The poem is of a dramatic 
character, and exhibits both ardour and sensihi- 
lity, though the measure is the worst that could 
be chosen for tenderness or emotion. * The West 
Indies’ followed; the poem was published in a 
most expensive form, and such was the demand 
that ten thousand copies were sold. In the year 
1812, he wrote * The World before the Flood ;” 
though the time was remote, the country wel- 
comed the poem warmly ; nor was * Greenland,” 
a poem which gave an account of the Moravian 
missions to that land of frost and snow, over- 
looked, though a fragment; his last extensive 
poem was * The Pelican Island,’ in nine cantos, 
suggested by a passage in the voyage of Captain 
Flinders to New Holland. One of his most po- 
pular works is called ‘Songs of Zion,’ or, in 


other words, versions of the Psalms of David, 
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The verse is generally easy and harmonious, 
but in simplicity and graphic truth our an- 
cient versions are not approached. The merits 
of Montgomery as a poet must be gathered 
from the approbation of the world, and not 
from the opinion of the Edinburgh Review. His 
thoughts are pure and elevated, his diction fluent 
and harmonious; he maintains an equal flight, 
never high, never low; he is calm, but not in- 
petuous; has much tenderness, but no cestacy, 
In person. he is above the middle height, with 
looks composed and melancholy ; he is widely 
esteemed, and is in his nature friendly and 
obliging. 


Granamr.—The poem of * The Sabbath’ will 
long endear the name of James Grahame to all 
who love the due observance of Sunday, and are 
acquainted with the devout thoughts and poetic 
feeling which it inspires. Nor will he be re- 
membered for this alone ; his ‘ British Georgics* 
and his ‘ Birds of Scotland,’ rank with those 
productions whose images and sentiments take 
silent possession of the mind, and abide there 
when more startling and obtrusive things are 
forgotten. There is a quiet natural ease about 
all his descriptions; a light and shade both of 
landscape and character in all his pictures, and 
a truth and beauty which prove that he copied 
from his own emotions, and painted with the aid 
of his own eyes, without looking, as Dryden 
said, through the spectacles of books. To his 
fervent piety as well as poetic spirit the public 
has borne testimony, by purchasing many copies 
of his works. * The Birds of Scotland’ is a fine 
serics of pictures, giving the form, the plumage, 
the haunts, and habits of each individual bird, 
with a graphic fidelity rivalling the labours of 
Wilson. His drama of * Mary Stuart’ wants that 
passionate and happy vigour which the stage 
requires ; some of his songs are natural and ele- 
gant; his ‘Sabbath Walks,’ * Biblical Pictures,’ 
and * Rural Calendar,’ are all alike remarkable 
for accuracy of description and an original turn 
of thought. He was born at Glasgow, 22nd 
April, 1765; his father, who was a writer, edu- 
cated him for the bar, but he showed an early 
leaning to the Muses, and such a love of truth and 
honour as hindered him from accepting briefs 
which were likely to lead him out of the paths of 
equity and justice. His ‘Sabbath’ was written 
and published in secret, and he had the pleasure 
of finding the lady whom he had married among 
its warmest admirers; nor did her admiration 
lessen when she discovered the author. His 
health declined; he accepted the living of 
Sedgemore, near Durham, and performed his 
duties eloquently and well till within a short 
time of his death, which took place 14th Sep- 
tember, 1814. 


Hose.—The rustic school of Scottish poetry 
was established by kings: James the First, with 
his ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ and James the 
Fifth, with the witty rustic grace of his ballads, 
gave a tone and character to our spontaneous 
verse which has been well supported by Ram- 
say, Ferguson, and Tannahill, and extended 
and exalted by the impassioned energy and 
vigorous intellect of Burns. James Hogg, or 
the Ettrick Shepherd, as he loves to call him- 
self, is acknowledged on all hands to be the 
living and visible head of this national school of 
song; his genius seems the natural offspring of 
the pastoral hills and dales of the Border; and 
its speculations, whether in verse or prose, come 
to us in the way that gold comes from the mine, 
unwinnowed and unrefined, for he is without 
higher education than what enables him to write 
his wayward fancies, and read them when he has 
done. 

He was born on the 25th of January, 1772, 
thirteen years after the birth of Burns; nor was 


his appearance on the birth-day of the great 








poet the only circumstance which marked that 
something remarkable was given to the world ; 
a midwife was wanted, and a timid rider was 
sent for her, who was afraid to cross the flooded 
Ettrick: his hesitation was perceived by an 
elfin spirit—the kindly Brownie of Bodsbeck, 
who unhorsed the tardy rustic, carried home 
the midwife with the rapidity of a rocket, 
and gave a wild shout when the new-born poct 
was shown to the anxious parents. <A child 
thus ushered 
be otherwise than something more than com- 


mon; but it, perhaps, was not considered by his | 


father and mother in any better light than a 
visitation of Providence, when they discovered, 
as he grew up, that his vocation was poetry, and 
that all these romantic circumstances had but 
marked that another victim was added to the 
melancholy catalogue of martyrs in the cause of 
the Muse. He learned to read with difficulty ; 
acquired a slight knowledge of penmanship in a 
quarter’s schooling; was taught how to watch 
lambs on the mountains, smear sheep, and 
play on the fiddle. His parents were poor 
and humble, and could educate him no far- 
ther. As he grew up he began to instruct 
himself; but, above all, it was his pleasure to 
make long ballads, and sing them on the hill- 
sides to all who were willing to listen; it was 
more easy to make rhymes than commit them 
to paper; he, however, mastered this, and 
having done, thought of having them printed. 
This he accomplished during a journey to Edin- 
burgh with a flock of lambs; and, save the song 
of * Donaid Macdonald, which had made its ap- 
pearance, the first work which the Shepherd 
gave to the world was ‘ Willie and Katie,’ a 
plain, rough-spun pastoral, with some finer 
touches in it to mark that better was coming. 

Having made the acquaintanceship of Sir 
Walter Scott, and acquired some confidence in 
his growing powers from the approbation with 
which his verses were received in the Scottish 
periodicals, he wrote a series of ballads, and 
published them by subscription, under the name 
of ‘The Mountain Bard.’ Several of these com- 
positions were of great merit: * Gilmanscleuh’ 
has much tenderness and simplicity, and the 
wild tale of * Willie Wilkin’ aspires to rank 
with the * Glenfinlas’ of Scott. The description of 
the spectre horses, is surpassed by nothing in 
ballad verse. The hero of the story went to a 
meeting of warlocks, witches, and evil spirits, 
held in an old churchyard at midnight, his 
mother, a devout woman, followed, and was 
astonished at finding her son’s horse standing in 
a rank of gigantic coursers, among which he 
seemed but as a foal. She stretched her hands 
out to stroke their mighty sides, and perceived, 
to her horror, that they were spectral, for every 
wave that she gave her arms, a gap was left 
behind.—There were, however, some of the 
ballads not equal to this, and they were more- 
over deformed with a homeliness of language, 
which might be tolerated in the minstrels, but 
not endured in modern song. 

Hogg acquired money and made friends by 
these speculations, and was emboldened to take 
a farm; but the star of Burns found him out: 
he did not succeed, and, what was worse, when 
he sought employment as a shepherd, no one 
would employ a man who, besides the misfortune 
of failing as a pastoral farmer, was afflicted with 
the incurable malady of poetry. What could 
he do? He wrapped his plaid about him, took 
a staff in his hand, and marched boldly into 
Edinburgh, as Burns did before him, resolved 
to be a poet, and seek his bread by it, since no 
better might be. He found many obstacles, and 
though Scott was kind, and Wilson friendly, 
Constable refused to smile, and the Shepherd 
bard was compelled to try his fortune by start- 
ing a new periodical, which appeared under the 
payne of ‘The Spy.” This proved an unfortu- 








nate “undertaking ; the sale was low, and haa 
just reached the remunerating point, when 80; . 
of the city spirits took fright at sundry me 
unpruned expressions of the hills, and, i 

drawing their subscriptions, stopped the publi 
cation. All this while, however, Hogg had heen 
secretly at work, and when many were imagin 
ing he would be silenced for ever, surprised his 
friends and charmed the country by publishi ~ 


, ° The Queen’s Wake.” Those who the day 
into the world could not well | i they 


fore had shunned him, now sought his friend. 
ship; the titled and the beautiful were not slow 
in admiring; even some of the joyous Citizens of 
Edinburgh saluted him across the street with 
homely greetings such as these: “ What for hay 

ye been pestering us with daft sangs and dafter 
essays, and had such a noble poem as this in 
your head ? It has taken a night’s sleep from 
do, I'll warrant it—else nought will 

The poem is unequal, and it could not well 
be otherwise ; it consists of the songs of many 
minstrels in honour of Queen Mary, united to. 
gether by a sort of recitative, very rambling 
amusing and characteristic. Some of the strains 
of the contending Bards are of the highest order 
both of conception and execution; the Abbot 
of Eye has great ease, vigour, and harmony 
and the story of the Fair Kilmeny, for true 
simplicity, exquisite loveliness, and graceful and 
original fancy, cannot be matched in the whole 
compass of British song. A new vein of super. 
stitious feeling is opened. So truly poetic and 
yet so justly natural is the whole narrative, that 
even the surliest critic—and such was not want. 
ing—could fix on no blemish, and all ordinary 
readers acknowledged it to be at once elegant, 
moral and impressive, and in harmony with 
superstitious belief. There are other songs 
scarcely inferior to these, and of a totally dif. 
ferent sort. I allude particularly to the Witch 
of Fife, a ballad of singular humour and fancy, 
but perhaps not quite so original. Such a poem 
soon wrought its way in public esteem ; when it 
had reached a third edition the Edinburgh re- 
viewers sent forth a critique upon it, acknow- 
ledging its general merits, and speaking with 
kindness of the author. But the patronizing air 
of the review could not be otherwise than offen. 
sive to a man of independent feeling, who was 
seeking fame and not alms. 

Other poems soon made their appearance 
from the same hand: * The Pilgrims of the Sun,’ 
a wild tale, and sufficiently poetical ; * The Poetic 
Mirror,’ in which Hogg, under pretence of edit- 
ing a series of poems by the chiefs of the living 
hards, has imitated their styles with considerable 
ability; *Mador of the Moor,’ in five cantos, 
containing much of the wild and the wonderful; 
and finally, ‘Queen Hinde,’ a poem about a 
princess of Scotland’s elder day, when the Danes 
filled our firths with navies and our land with 
fears. The first of his larger poems was pub- 
lished in 1818, the last in 1825, but none of 
them, though all containing passages of feeling 
and fancy, and exhibiting a glowing and fluent 
diction, equalled the *Queen’s Wake,’ which 
had stories for all hearts, and a variety wonder- 
fully attractive. These, however, by no means 
make up the amount of Hogg’s productions; he 
wrote a succession of prose romances and tales, 
which entitle him to a separate consideration 
and place among the novelists of his day ; and 
he sent to the world many short poems and 
songs; some of the latter of great pastoral 
beauty, simplicity, and truth. There is a warmth, 
a sincerity, and a sweetness of fancy in his 
lyrics, which will long preserve them among the 
mountains, and now and then procure them ap- 
plause in the city, when affectation and smart- 
ness yield to the emotions of the heart. 

Hogg is what he represents himself, a shep- 
herd. He was so when I first met him on 


Queensberry, with his plaid around him, his 
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jag beside him, and his heart full of kindness 
. He lives on the Yarrow, on a sheep 
bestowed on him by the munificent Duke 

of Buceleuch : he finds fish in the stream, lambs 
onthe bracs, game on the hills, and leads a life 
of quiet independence, free from the din of 
gaght less musical than the murmur of the 
prooks. As a poct he stands high ; in energy of 
expression and passionate ecstacy he is much 
jnferior to Burns; but he is second to no one in 
yatural flights of a free and unfettered fancy. 
The peculiar qualities of his compositions, and 
eng the chief of the Peasant school, whose 
students are not at all numerous, give him every 
chance of fame hereafter. He stands by the 
free of his genius alone, and holds all but the 
highest place in a literature, which more than 
approaches that of the polished and the learned. 







[To be continued on the 16th November.} 








OCEANIDES.—No, X. 
SUNSET AND NIGHT. 
By Mrs. Fletcher. 


Beautirun! O beautiful! 
When his blaze of glory done, 
In the Tropics sinks the Sun! 
Not, as at his noon, untended 
By a veiling cloud; or blended, 
As at morn, with shadows dim, 
Waiting for their light from him :— 
But, in a pavilion rare, 
Of amber, and empurpled air, 
Golden dews, and vapours fair, 
Girt about with gorgeous clouds, 
Vast and towering, yet in crowds, 
Each some form of glory taking; 
Each some splendid vision waking. 
Sea and Heaven, depth and height, 
Met in such harmonious light, 
Gemmed with colours so intense 
In their soft magnificence, 
That the painter’s spirit dies, 
Loving what his art defies, 
And the raptured vision sees 
Paradise upon the seas! 





There, in that cloud-garden glows 
All the richness of the rose; 
There, meandering, seem to run 
Rivers that have washed the Sun, 
Or, instead of common mould, 
Wandered over beds of gold. 
There, are dark stupendous rocks, 
Riven as with thunder shocks; 

A gigantic granite band, 

Frowning on some lovely land, 
Strength in Desolation’s hand! 
There, again, are milder seen, 
And, amongst them, intervene 
Level plains of boundless span, 
Broken, as by caravan 

With its winding dusky line, 

That the eye may scarce define, 
Merchant, camel, slave, and steed, 
Bending on with laden speed 

To some city far before, 

Such as once on India’s shore 
Dazzled many a conqueror’s eyes, 
Till he drew and won the prize. 
Treasuries of wealth and bloom, 
Deserts now, of wreck and gloom; 
Passed away, as pass ere long 

Yon glowing clouds, this feeble song. 


Jeautiful! O beautiful! 
Night upon the Tropic skies! 
Whether the full Moon arise 
Ere the gorgeous West be pale, 
Aud she shines, as if a veil 
Golden tissued, and a zone 
Grained with fire, were round her thrown; 
All her clouds of simple white, 
With the sun’s own colour dight, 








Yet amid that lustrous keen 
Flecked with such delicious green, 
Ocean wears an emerald sheen. 


Lovely too, at midnight’s noon, 
Tis to see the waning Moon, 
Rise above a ridge of cloud, 

Fair, yet spectral, wan and proud ; 
Holding in her radiant rim 

Her bright former self, now dim, 
Traced unto the gazer’s sight 
Only by a thread of light; 

While a thousand lesser stars, 
And the two of strength and love, 
Venus, and broad-flashing Jove, 
Shine, and cast a light below, 

As if they usurped her glow. 

A silver light on peaceful waters, 
Too often dark with storm and slaughters. 


Thus to wander night and day, 
Through the Tropics’ sunny way, 
Beautiful! O beautiful! 





THE LIFE OF AN OYSTER, WRITTEN BY 
HIMSELF. 

How can an oyster write? Gentle reader, 
if you begin with such an impertinent query, 
pestering me on the very threshhold with your 
supercilious scepticism, you had better seek 
amusement and instruction elsewhere. Recol- 
lect how easy it is to ask questions, and how 
difficult it often is to answer them. If you come 
to that, let me ask you how Miss Biffin could 
wipe her nose? But what has writing to do 
with writing? Do you think that none write 
but those who can write? If so, you had better 
go and read, and you will soon be convinced of 
your error. 

I am lineally descended, on the mother’s side, 
from an oyster who was eaten by the late Sir 
William Curtis, on the very first day of the 
season, in the year 1801. The memory of this 
is religiously preserved in our family, and we 
have been in the habit of carrying ourselves 
rather too haughtily, perhaps, on that score ; it 
is regarded by us as a kind of ennobling fact, 
so that few of our family ever condescend to 
return the gapes of our neighbours: every one 
gapes at us, but we gape at nobody. This world 
is full of troubles: the agitations, the anxieties, 
the heart-burnings, the jealousies and conflicts 
of an oyster’s life, are such as to render it by 
no means enviable. I am well aware, and I[ 
hope I am truly grateful for it, that I hold a 
higher place in the scale of creation, and in the 
rank of intellectual beings, than the half vege- 
table polypus that has its roots in the rock; but, 
alas! I pay dearly for my superiority, and am 
sometimes wicked enough to wish that I were 
merely an insensible weed. 

From my very earliest recollection my life 
has been one of incessant conflict and agitation 


—love and ambition have made sad havoc of | 


my heart and my constitution. Add, also, to 
these the restless, roaming life that I have led 
for so many months and years, and really I 
wonder that I am alive. I have been a great 
traveller: I do not know exactly how large the 
world is, but I think I must have travelled over 
the greatest part of it; Iam sure I speak within 
compass when I say, that I have not moved less 
than fifty yards, one way and another, from the 
spot of my nativity. Indeed, I have been so 
much driven about by the capricious action of 
the waves, that I scarcely know the place of my 
nativity—I am become, by continued travelling, 
a citizen of the world. This has certainly tended 
very greatly to enlarge my mind, and to en- 
lighten my understanding, but it has rather a 
painful effect on the heart, rooting out from it 
the sweet affections which belong to the thoughts 
of home. 
my wanderings I have never been insensible to 
the dignity of my family, and to the high rank 


This, however, I can say, that in all | 





which it holds in the world of oysters; and, 
wherever I have been carried by the impulse of 
the waters, however strange and unknown to 
me the oysters among whom I have been cast, 
I have generally found that they have regarded 
me with respect; and that, no doubt, has arisen, 
from their having remarked in me that superi- 
ority of air and manner which belongs only to 
oysters of noble birth. I was not more than 
six weeks old when I began my travels, and I 
was then separated from my parents to a distance 
of not less than three yards and a half—the se- 
paration was really heart-breaking, but there is 
no resisting the waves. What a mysterious 
thing it is—and never has it been accounted for 
by the acutest of our philosophers—that the self- 
same wave which shall drive one oyster to the 
distance of three yards, should drive another 
three yards and a half, or even four yards! 


I am afraid that of late years oysters have 
become rather proud of their wisdom and their 
intellectual attainments. I am sorry for it; it 
is very unbecoming; pride was not made for 
oysters: and, alas! alas! with all our know- 
ledge, how much there is which we do not, and 
which we never can, know! I am not sure that 
we are any the worse off on account of our 
ignorance—perhaps it may be good for us that 
we should not know all things; yet, considering 
how much there is that we do not know, we 
ought not to be proud of what we do. I hope 
that when I have been opened and swallowed, 
these remarks will sink deep in the minds of 
my survivors; and I shall not think that I have 
been born in vain, if I have only been the means 
of teaching humility and diflidence. 

I have said that I have suffered much from 
love and ambition: these are, indeed, restless 
passions, and are the bane of many an oyster, 
who, but for them, might have passed life 
quietly. It is among the unaccountable things 
of life, that the higher the intellect, the greater 
the troubles to which we are subject: I suppose, 
as I have hinted above, it is a penalty that we 
pay for superiority. The first time that I was 
in love, it was with a fine, fat, plump little oys- 
ter, white as silver, and having one of the most 
graceful beards that ever grew. My parents 
objected to the match, on account of the inequa- 
lity of rank; for my innamorata came of a family 
none of whose ancestors had aspired higher than 
to make oyster sauce for rump steaks, served 
at citizens’ suppers. Certainly, it would have 
been preposterous and absurd for an oyster de- 
scended from the identical one which Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis had swallowed whole on the first 
day of the season—it would have been indeed 
a degradation for such an one to form a matri- 
monial alliance with a family which could boast 
of no exploit superior to having entered into 
the composition of sauce for a rump steak. 
However, such was the ardour of my passion, 
and such was the impetuosity of my temper, 
that I verily believe, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of my parents, and my own strong feeling 
of family pride, I should have married my fat 
little friend, had it not been for the accident of 
a removal from her side, by one of those fluc 
tuations to which an oyster’s life is so peculiarly 
subject. The parting was heart-rending on both 
sides—no words of mine can possibly do it jus- 
tice; I will, therefore, leave it to the reader’s 
imagination—and I hope he will imagine it, and 
not, as is too often the case when things are left 
to his imagination, let it go by, and think no 
more about it. We were separated to a distance 
of nearly seven yards—never, alas! to meet 
again. For one whole week I was utterly in- 
consolable. I verily believe I should have been 
tempted to lay violent hands upon myself, but, 
fortunately—I had nohands. It was, perhaps, 
altogether best for me that I was thus crossed 
in love, for it taught me much wisdom, and 
furnished my mind with many profound thoughts 
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—so profound, indeed, that I cannot make them 
known to the world,—so profound, I may say, 
that I can scarcely understand them myself. 

I now gave my mind to philosophy and am- 
bition—or, perhaps I should speak more cor- 
rectly if I were to say, to philosophical ambition ; 
for, notwithstanding the general bustle and ac- 
tivity of an oyster’s life, yet it is not altogether 
unfavourable to the steadiness of philosophical 
contemplation, especially when unencumbered 
with the cares of a family. One of the great 
objects of my ambition was, to make out a com- 
plete system of the universe, including and 
comprehending the origin, causes, consequences, 
and termination of all things. This was cer- 
tainly a great undertaking, but nothing great 
can be accomplished without some effort, and 
without some ambition; and, after all, what is 
the use of philosophy unless it be comprehen- 
sive? Whether I should ever have been able 
to effect my purpose, or how far I might have 
proceeded in it, had I not been interrupted, I 
cannot say—but I was sadly checked in my 
intellectual progress. 


In my meditations I had proceeded so far as 
to arrive at the valuable and irrefragable con- 
clusion, that all finite beings must have a 
beginning, unless they are infinite—when an 
accident occurred to put a stop to my profound 
speculations, and almost to put an end to my 
life. The interruption to which I refer was 
nothing more nor less than this, that in the 
midst of my marvellous meditations I found 
myself out of the water! Let those who know 
what it is to be out of the water judge of my 
feelings! Oh! I shall never forget the appear- 
ance of the sun and the sky—instead of their 
accustomed and natural greenness, they pre- 
sented to my eye, the one a sickly yellow, and 
an unwholesome blue the other. I suffered 
much when I was crossed in love—I suffered 
much more when I was out of the water. But 
let that pass: I have no wish to harrow up the 
feelings of my readers—I am writing an auto- 
biography, not a tragedy. How I got out of 
the water I cannot tell, nor do I know how I 
got in again; this only I know, that somehow 
or other [ got out, and somehow or other I got 
in again. 

It is the fate of genius to be subject to fits of 
absence; genius also is liable to many other 
inconveniences, such, for instance, as being sub- 
ject to jealousy, from which I have suffered 
deeply. Instead of countenance, encouragement, 
and applause, which I should have received from 
every one who had the interest and dignity of 
oysters at heart, I was exposed to calumny and 
misrepresentation. While engaged in my great 
work on the system of the universe, some even 
went so far as to accuse me of infidelity—such 
is the malignity of oysters! It was my wish to 
raise the dignity of the species, but they are not 
of sufficiently elevated minds to appreciate 
rightly the value of intellectual benefits. They 
were conscious that I deserved respect, but they 
were too mean to pay it. I did not write for 
bread, that is one comfort; for I actually pity the 
oyster who has nothing to depend on for support, 
but the exercise of his literary talents. Litera- 
ture is not patronized now as it was when—when 
—lI forget when; but truly it is not patronized 
as it ought to be. I am now growing into years 
and am becoming corpulent,—fat, but not stupid. 
The powers of my mind are not at all abated— 
the brilliancy of my imagination is not dimmed 
by age, and the profundity of my judgment is as 
deep as ever. My ambition perhaps is not so 
great as it was, and that because my philosophy 
is greater: I have learned to regard things in 
general with more equanimity. My vanity also, 
of which I must confess I had some share, is 
greatly diminished. I may not be insensible 
to my comparative superiority, but I think less 
highly of oysters in general than I used to 
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think; there are other beings in the world besides 
oysters ; we may be important to the system, but 
we are not everything. It has been the con- 
stant endeavour of my life to support the dig- 
nity of an oyster of noble family, and to gain 
for myself the reputation of a philosopher: how 
far I have succeeded is not for me to say. But 
if I have not gained that philosophical reputa- 
tion which has been my ambition, | have ob- 
tained, what is of far greater importance, the 
consolations of philosophy to reconcile me to 
the ills and disappointments of life. I can now 
regard all oysterly affairs with a sweet and 
quiet complacence. I see young oysters falling 
in love, and pining at the sad disappointments 
of heart that they are doomed to suffer—poor 
things! they fancy that they shall never get the 
better of their sorrows, and in their despair they 
are ready to cast themselves out of the water 
and perish in the horrible air. If there should 
be time enough before it comes to my turn to 
be sent to Billingsgate, I shall compose a treatise 
on oysterly love, demonstrating the great absur- 
dity of breaking the heart, and recommending 
oysters in general to conduct themselves with 
a gravity and decorum becoming their exalted 
rank in the scale of creation. As for politics, I 
abstain from meddling with them, and that not 
because I do not understand them, but because 
I understand them too well, and I know that all 
parties are in the wrong. But I must conclude : 
a boat from Billingsgate is waiting for me: 
my time is come. 





EXPEDITION OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


As the charts and papers of this brave and 
enterprising officer have been transmitted to 
the Admiralty, nothing is or can be known 
beyond the authorized Report. We must, there- 
fore, on this occasion, confine ourselves to ex- 
tracts from his official letter; if, however, our 
reasonable hopes are realized, we shall shortly 
be able to give some further interesting parti- 
culars. It would not, perhaps, be proper at 
this moment to advert more particularly to this 
subject. 


Extracts from the Letter of Captain Ross to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

I have to acquaint you, for the information 
of their Lordships, that the expedition, the 
main object of which is to solve, if possible, the 
question of a north-west passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and which sailed from 
England in May, 1829, notwithstanding the 
loss of the foremast and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, which obliged the vessel to refit in 
Greenland, reached the beach on which His 
Majesty’s late ship Fury’s stores were landed on 
the 15th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &c., in ex- 
cellent condition, but no vestige of the wreck. 
After completing in fuel and other necessaries, 
we sailed on the 14th, and on the following 
morning rounded Cape Garry, where our new 
discoveries commenced, and, keeping the wes- 
tern shore close on board, ran down the coast in 
a S.W. and W. course, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, 
until we had passed the latitude of 72° north in 
longitude 94° west; here we found a consider- 
able inlet leading to the westward, the exami- 
nation of which occupied two days; at this 
place we were first seriously obstructed by ice, 
which was now seen to extend from the south 
cape of the inlet, in a solid mass, round by S. 
and E. to E.N.E.: owing to this circumstance, 
the shallowness of the water, the rapidity of the 


| tides, the tempestuous weather, the irregularity 


of the coast, and the numerous inlets and rocks, 
for which it is remarkable, our progress was no 
less dangerous than tedious, yet we succeeded 
in penetrating below the latitude of 70° north 








. . —_ 
in longitude 92° west, where the land, aft 
having carried us as far east as 90°, took a i 
cided westerly direction, while land a “ 
distance of 40 miles to southward was A 
extending east and west. At this cine 
point our progress was arrested on the ]st ot 
October by an impenetrable barrier of ice, We 
however, found an excellent wintering por, 
which we named Felix Harbour, rar 

Early in January, 1820, we had the good 
fortune to establish a friendly intercourse with 
a most interesting consociation of natives, who 
being insulated by nature, had never before 
communicated with strangers; from them we 
gradually obtained the important information 
that we had already seen the continent of Ame. 
rica, that about 40 miles to the S.W. there were 
two great seas, one to the west, which was di- 
vided from that to the east by a narrow strait 
or neck of Jand. The veritication of this intel. 
ligence either way, on which our future opera. 
tions so materially depended, devolved on Com- 
mander Ross, who volunteered tliis service early 
in April, and, accompanied by one of the mates, 
and guided by two of the natives, proceeded to 
the spot, and found that the north land was 
connected to the south by two ridges of high land, 
15 miles in breadth, but, taking into account a 
chain of fresh-water lakes, which occupied the 
vallies between, the dry land which actually 
separates the two oceans is only five miles, 
This extraordinary isthmus was subsequently 
visited by myself, when Commander Ross pro- 
ceeded minutely to survey the sea coast to the 
southward of the isthmus leading to the west- 
ward, which he succeeded in tracing to the 99th 
degree, or to 150 miles of Cape Turnagain of 
Franklin, to which point the land, after leading 
him into the 70th degree of north latitude, 
trended directly: during the same journey he 
also surveyed 30 miles of the adjacent coast, or 
that to the north of the isthmus, which, by also 
taking a westerly direction, formed the termi- 
nation of the western sea into a gulf. The rest 
of this season was employed in tracing the sea- 
coast south of the isthmus leading to the east- 
ward, which was done so as to leave no doubt 
that it joined, as the natives had previously 
informed us, to Ockullee, and the land forming 
Repulse Bay. It was also determined that 
there was no passage to the westward for 30 
miles to the northward of our position, 

This summer, like that of 1818, was beauti- 
fully fine, but extremely unfavourable for navi- 
gation, and our object being now to try a more 
northern Jatitude, we waited with anxiety for 
the disruption of the ice, but in vain, and ovr 
utmost endeavours did not succeed in retracing 
our steps more than four miles, and it was not 
until the middle of November that we suc- 
ceeded in cutting the vessel into a place of se- 
curity, which we named ‘ Sherifls’ Harbour.” 
I may here mention that we named the newly-dis- 
covered continent, to the southward, “ Boothia,” 
as also the isthmus, the peninsula to the north, 
and the eastern sea, after my worthy friend, 
Felix Booth, Esq., the truly patriotic citizen of 
London, who, in the most disinterested manner, 
enabled me to equip this expedition in a supe- 
rior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly 
equal to the means of what had been experienced 
on the four preceding voyages, but the winters 
of 1830 and 1831 set in with a degree of violence 
hitherto beyond record, the thermometer sunk 
to 92 degrees below the freezing point, and the 
average of the year was 10 degrees below the 
preceding; but, notwithstanding the severity 
of the summer, we travelled across the country 
to the west sea by a chain of lakes, 30 miles 
north of the isthmus, when Commander Ross 
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was also fully proved that there could be no 
below the 7 Ist degree. 

This autumn we succeeded in getting the ves- 
sel only 14 miles to the northward, and as we 
had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of 
saving the ship was at an end, and put quite 
beyond possibility by another very severe win- 
ter; and having only provisions to last us to 
the Ist June, 1833, dispositions were accordingly 
made to leave the ship in her present port, which 
(after her) was named Victory Harbour. Pro- 
yisions and fuel being carried forward in the 
spring, we left the ship on the 29th of May, 1832, 
for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of 
saving our lives: owing to the very rugged 
nature of the ice, we were obliged to keep either 

or close to the land, making the circuit of 
every bay, thus increasing our distance of 200 
miles by nearly one-half; and it was not until 
the Ist of July that we reached the beach, com- 
pletely exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, 
three of which had been washed off the beach, 
but providentially driven on shore again, were 
repaired during this month; but the unusual 
beavy appearance of the ice afforded us no 
cheering prospect until the Ist of August, when 
in three boats we reached the ill-fated spot 
where the Fury was first driven on shore, and 
itwas not until the 1st of September we reached 
Leopold South Island, now established to be the 
N.E. point of America, in latitude 73° 56’, and 
longitude 90° west. From the summit of the 
lofty mountain on the promontory we could 
see Prince Regent’s Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, and 

lancaster Sound, which presented one impene- 
trable mass of ice, just as I had seen it in 1818. 

Here we remained in a state of anxiety and 
suspense which may be easier imagined than 
described. All our attempts to push through 
were vain; at length, being forced by want of 
provisions and the approach of a very severe 
winter to return to Fury Beach, where alone 
there remained wherewith to sustain life, there 
we arrived on the 7th of October, after a most 
fatiguing and laborious march, having been 
obliged to leave our boats at Batty Bay. Our 
habitation, which consisted of a frame of spars, 
$2 feet by 16 feet, covered with canvas, was 
during the month of November enclosed, and 
the roof covered with snow, from 4 feet to 7 feet 
thick, which being saturated with water when 
the temperature was 15 degrees below zero, im- 
mediately took the consistency of ice, and thus 
we actually became the inhabitants of an iceberg 
during one of the most severe winters hitherto 
recorded; our sufferings, aggravated by want of 
bedding, clothing, and animal food, need not 
bedwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the carpenter, 
was the only man who perished at this beach, 
but three others, besides one who had lost his 
foot, were reduced to the last stage of debility, 
and only 13 of our number were able to carry 
provisions in seven journies of 62 miles each 
to Batty Bay. 

We left Fury Beach on the Sth of July, carry- 
ing with us three sick men, who were unable to 
walk, and in six days we reached the boats, 
Where the sick daily recovered. Although the 
spring was mild, it wes not until the loth of 
August that we had any cheering prospect. A 
gale from the westward having suddenly opened 
a lane of water along shore, in two days we 
reached our former position, and from the moun- 
tain we had the satisfaction of seeing clear water 
almost directly across Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
Which we crossed on the 17th, and took shelter 
from a storm twelve miles to the eastward of 
Cape York. The next day, when the gale 
abated, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, and were 
detained six days on the coast by a strong north- 
east wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy Board 
Inlet, and on the following morning, to our in- 
sxpressible joy, we descried a ship in the offing, 












becalmed, which proved to be the Isabella, of 
Hull, the same ship which I commanded in 
1818. At noon we reached her, when her en- 
terprising commander, who had in vain searched 
for us in Prince Regent's Inlet, after giving us 
three cheers, received us with every demonstra- 
tion of kindness and hospitality which humanity 
could dictate. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue people of Manchester are about to erect 
a statue in honour of Dalton—a humble man, 
but a profound philosopher. He is a quaker. 
We should like to see Chantrey puzzled with a 
broad-brimmed hat: he has been spoken to 
about it.—A monument in memory of Wilber- 
force is also in agitation. As the great philan- 
thropist was a diminutive man, and somewhat 
misshapen, some of his friends propose to con- 
ceal his personal defects in the obscurity of 
allegory; others insist on a statue; Chantrey, 
who has been consulted, sees, we believe, little 
difficulty in the matter: but, whether statue or 
group, it will be erected in York Cathedral.— 
Wilkie has, we hear, erected a small, but very 
elegant, monument to the memory of his father 
and mother in the kirk of Cults. He is at 
work on a picture, realizing one of the pastoral 
scenes of Allan Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ 
—We have been admitted to a private view of 
a bust of the late Rammohun Roy, executed by 
Mr. Clarke, the only artist, we believe, who was 
allowed to trace in marble the likeness of that 
distinguished individual. Mr. Clarke has done 
justice to his subject; the likeness is good, and 
the general execution creditable. 

The ninety-ninth number of the Quarterly 
Review is just published : it contains ten articles 
in all. The ‘ Dissertation on the Bridgewater 
Treatises’ we have perused with interest: Mad- 
den’s work, ‘On the Infirmities of Genius,’ is 
dismissed with something like contempt: ‘The 
Duchess of Berri in La Vendée’ is also a leading 
article: the review of Cunningham’s Lives of the 
Painters, &c., seems to have been written to say, 
that England has produced only four artists of 
true genius—viz. Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsbo- 
rough, and Lawrence: Barry, West, and Fuseli, 
are treated with scorn: neither Flaxman nor 
Wren are mentioned. It cannot but give great 
pain to the Royal Academy. The article on 
Coxe is very well; so is that on the African 
Coast Discoveries: one article only is devoted 
to politics, but it is a sharp one; it spills nitric 
acid on the sore places of some of the people 
in power. On the whole, the number is an in- 
teresting one. 

We are glad to hear that the principal writers 
in Constable’s Miscellany have agreed to pub- 
lish a Club-book of their joint contributions for 
the benefit of the late editor’s family. Several 
other personal friends of Mr. Aitkin have also 
lent their aid; amongst others, the author of 
‘ Darnley,’ the Misses Corbet, Capt. Malcolm, 
the Rev. Mr. Hetherington, &c. Messrs. Whit- 
taker & Co., the present proprietors of the Mis- 
cellany, have offered to publish the work for the 
widow and orphans free of all expense. 

The Council of the Society of Arts having 
announced the course of Lectures for the ensu- 
ing season, we think it may interest our readers 
if we name briefly the subject of each lecture, 
and the days fixed on for the delivery:—Nov. 
12th, ‘On the Causes and Prevention of Mildew,’ 
by Professor Lindley; Dec. 10th, ‘On Ancient 
Warlike Engines,’ by Mr. H. Wilkinson; Jan. 
14th, ‘On the Manufacture of Fire Arms,’ by 
Mr. H. Wilkinson; Feb. 11th, ‘On the Machi- 
nery lately invented for the Preparation of Ship 
Biscuit,’ by Captain Bagnold, R.M.; March 
11th, ‘On Detergent Substances, and on the 
Manufacture of Soap,’ by the Secretary; April 
8th, ‘On Marble, and its Adaptation to Orna- 





mental Purposes,’ by Mr. C. H. Smith; May 
13th, ‘ On Coins and Medals,’ by Mr. W. Wyon, 
A.R.A.; and June 12th, ‘On the Theory of 
Rivers,’ by Mr. H. R. Palmer. 

A plan is now in agitation for a Grand Na- 
tional Opera in London, for the encouragement 
of native talent, the profits of which, it is pro- 
posed, shall go to charitable institutions, for the 
support of decayed musicians. We intend to 
give some account of it next week. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
HARVEIAN SOCIETY. 

Oct. 21.—Joseph Cox, Esq. in the chair.— 
After a short discussion on an interesting case, 
the particulars of which were detailed by Mr. 
Anderson, Professor A. T. Thomson read a 
paper, ‘On the Medical Uses of the loduret 
of Iron,’ a new chemical compound of iodine 
with that metal. The class of compounds to 
which this substance belongs, promised to be 
of the highest importance in medicine, and 
Dr. Thomson, we believe, has the merit of 
being the first in this country to give some of 
them a trial. According to the Professor, the 
ioduret of iron, from its extreme solubility in 
the animal fluids, possesses, in a very high de- 
gree, the medicinal properties of both its ele- 
ments, but modified, so that it does not produce 
any of the hurtful effects of either, given sepa- 
rately. It has proved in his hands both tonic 
and deobstruent; and, in two instances, in which 
he lately prescribed it to young females, he was 
gratified to find that it speedily removed ob- 
structions, and restored health and power after 
everything else had been tried in vain by the 
most eminent physicians, and after his patients 
had been reduced to the last stage of leucophleg- 
matic cahexy. We refrain from following the 
author of the paper through all the particulars 
of his interesting cases, as doing so would not 
only take up too much of our space, but be 
foreign to the objects of this journal. We have 
said enough, we hope, to direct the attention of 
our medical readers to the subject. 





THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A melo-drama was produced here on Mon- 
day, called ‘The Ferry and the Mill.’ It is, we 
understand, from the pen of Mr. Pocock—the 
identical pen, we should say, with which he has 
written several others. It is for this reason that 
we have been unable, in announcing it, to go as 
far as the play-bills, which have, somewhat 
rashly, called it ‘‘ a mew melo-drama.” ‘There 
is, in point of fact, nothing which answers to the 
description of new in it. There is not a cha- 
racter, a situation, or an incident which has the 
slightest pretension to novelty; nor anything, in 
short, which, mutatis mutandis, we have not seen 
very many times before. Still, Mr. Pocock is 
an experienced hand, and he has, to a certain 
extent, proved it by the manner in which he has 
thrown his materials together. The piece was 
dull, but safe. 1t was never in danger of con- 
demnation for a moment; and, we must say, it 
would have been a most unpardonable circum- 
stance if it had been, for, when none but old 
materials are used, there is no excuse for not 
selecting such as have stood the proving. The 
story is soon told :—Peter, the Czar of Russia, 
and Catherine of Livonia, are in danger from the 
Strelitz guard, under the command of Galitzin. 
In their endeavours to escape, they both arrive 
in different disguises, at different times, and 
from different quarters, at the same mill on the 
banks of the Dwina. Circumstances oblige 
them to disclose their real names and qualities 
to the “ Miller and his” Women—and to trust to 
their protection. Luckily, it happens, that this 
mill is the head-quarters of a movement in their 
favour, Their defenders are, however, overs 
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powered, and they become prisoners in the mill, 
with an imposing force of two soldiers! ! to guard 
them—the main body under Galitzin being, as 
we understand it, on the opposite side of the river. 
After this, Galitzin, anxious to know what they 
are after, comes, after dark, after the ferryman, 
who declines being after taking him over, par- 
ticularly after the formation of ice has begun to 
make the river dangerous. Unable to make 
any impression on the ferryman, he jumps on 
board, and sculls himself over: he arrives at the 


mill, and has just had time enough to threaten | 


his two men for neglecting their duty, and to 
give orders for re-securing the prisoners, when 


a rushing of waters is heard. There has been a | 


heavy run, it appears, upon the banks of the 
river, and they have broken. The floors are 
forced up—the waters of discrimination rush in 
—the guilty are all drowned, and the others 
preserved. This is intended to be the great hit ; 
and, indeed, if one can set aside the intense ab- 
surdity of it, one may justly admire the admix- 
ture of some very clever machinery, with some 
very beautiful painting. We can promise such 
of our readers as arecontent to please one sense 
at a time, that this scene will afford ample gra- 
tification to the eye. It is somewhat pompously 
described in the bills as— 

“Tnundation of the Mill, from the bursting 
of the Dam by the Rush of the Torrent!!!’ 

This reminds us forcibly of Mr. Mathews’s 
Show-man. In imitation of him, it should have 
been put thus— 

Inundation orr the Mill, rrom the bursting 
orr the Dam sy the Rush ore the Torrent. 

Joking apart, it is extremely beautiful to look 
at, and the Messrs. Grieve and Mr. Farley 
have done their best. Yet, even this is not new 
—we have had inundations over and over again 
upon the stage; and, as to the bursting of the 
dam, we will undertake to prove, that it is not 
the first d—n, by a great many, which has burst 
from Mr. Farley, behind the Covent Garden 
scenes, 

The piece was very well received. Miss Taylor 
and Mrs, Vining were highly applauded for their 
execution of a mazurka, which they were some- 
what unmereifully called upon to repeat. And 
the music, by Mr. Alexander Lee, is extremely 
graceful and pleasing—‘ uncommonly so—re- 
markably so—particularly so.” 





MISCELLANEA 

The Tarentula.—It is generally known that 
this name is given to a large spider, observed at 
first in the neighbourhood of Tarentum in Italy, 
and for the bite of which, considered poisonous, 
music and dancing were said to be the only 
remedy. M. Léon Dufour has collected some 
facts respecting this insect, and communicated 
them to the Académie des Sciences, in a letter 
read at one of their late meetings, from which we 
translate the following particulars.—This spider 
belongs to the genus lycosa founded by Latreille. 
These are chiefly met with in the south of Europe. 
To understand the manners of this insect it 
is necessary to notice the following peculiarities 
in its structure. The jaws and feet are large 
and strong ; the second joint of the legs and the 
first of the feet are furnished with long stif 
spurs, moveable at their base, which are of much 
use to the animal in seizing and holding its prey : 
the first two pair of feet are furnished under- 
neath with a down, arranged like a brush, which 
the tarentula employs in aking its toilette, and 
in assisting it to crawl on smooth surfaces: 
finally the feet are terminated by two strong 
nails. It prefers inhabiting dry, arid, bare 
situations. ‘The cylindrical burrows, which it 
forms, are about an inch in diameter, and sunk 
to the depth of a foot beneath the surface. 
The construction of this burrow is such as not 
only to protect the animal from the pursuit of 
its enemies, but to serve it as au observatory 
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whence it may dart onits prey. At first the 
hole sinks perpendicularly, but at a depth of 
four or five inches bends and forms an almost 
horizontal elbow, after which it again resumes 
its direction downwards. It is just at this 
bend that the tarentula stands sentry, turning 
towards the entrance of its dwelling, eyes that 
sparkle and gleam in the dark. The external 
orifice of the burrow is usually surmounted by 
a funnel an inch in height, and two inches in 
breadth, so that it is wider than the burrow itself, 
a circumstance that admits of the extension of 
the claws necessary to enable the animal to seize 
its prey. ‘The funnel is chiefly composed of pieces 
of dry wood united by potter's clay, and lined 
inside with a wel spun froin the spinnerets of 
the /ycosa, and continued through the whole 
interior of the burrow. The utility of this is 
obvious, in preserving the hole clean, preventing 
the falling in of earth, and enabling the taren- 
tula by its claws quickly to ascend.—The ta- 
rentula, though so disagreeable in appearance, 
is easily tamed. M. Dufour had one for five 
months in a bottle, and it would come and take 
a live fly out of his hand. After having destroyed 
its victim with the hook of its mandibles, it did 
not content itself, as most spiders do, with merely 
sucking its head, but bruised the whole body, 
moving it through its mouth by means of its 
feelers; after which, it rejected the integuments 
and swept them away from its dwelling. After a 
repast it seldom failed to make its toilette, that 
is, it cleansed with the brushes of which we have 
spoken, its feelers and jaws; it then resumed 
its attitude of immoveable gravity. The evening 
and night were the times at which it took exercise 
and attempted to escape: these nocturnal habits 
confirm the opinion of our author, that the most 
part of the spider tribe have the faculty of 
seeing bothnightandday. Sixweeks after being 
taken, the captive tarentula changed its skin, 


and this moulting, which was the last, made no 


perceptible difference in the colour or size of 
its body. It supported at two different periods 
a fast of nine days without appearing to suffer. 
It escaped while the author was absent. 
Adulteration of Wine.—It is said that when 
George the Fourth was in the ‘high and palmy’ 
days of early dissipation, he possessed a very 
small quantity of remarkably choice and scarce 
wine. ‘The gentlemen of his suite, whose taste 
in wine was hardly second to their master’s, 
finding it was not demanded, thought it for- 
gotten, and, relishing its virtues, had exhausted 
it almost to the last bottle, when they were sur- 
prised by the unexpected command that the 
wine should be forthcoming at an entertainment 
on the following day. Cousternation was visible 
on their faces: a hope of escaping discovery 
hardly existed, when one of them, as a last re- 
source, went off in haste to a noted wine brewer 
in the city, numbered among his acquaintance, 
and related his dilemma. ‘ Have you any of 
the wine left for a specimen?’ said the adept; 
*O yes, there are a couple of bottles.’ ‘ Well 
then, send me one, and I will forward the neces- 
sary quantity in time, only tell me the latest 
moment it can be received, for it must be drank 
immediately.’ The wine was sent, the deception 
answered; the princely hilarity was disturbed 
by no discovery of the fictitious potation, and 
the manufacturer was thought a very clever 
fellow by his friends. —Redding on Wines. 
Familiarity of the Swallow.—At Dalwood, an 
estate on the Hunter, where I passed several 
highly agreeable days, there occurred a singular 
instance of the familiarity of the swallow, which 


| may possibly interest those who are partial to 





natural history. Three of these birds com- 
menced building in the drawing-room; one of 
them secured a spot under the table, but, in 
consequence of the dirt it caused, was ejected : 
another completed its nest at the corner of the 
chimney-piece, and laid two eggs; being, how- 
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ever, often disturbed by the curiosity of the 
children, it deserted its habitation: the third 
built oveg one of the windows, and, during m 

visit, was sitting! he room was constantly 
occupied, though, as the weather was warm and 
fine, the door and windows were open through- 
out the day.—Zreton’s Excursions in New South 
Wales. 

Shishak’s Victory over Rehoboam.—The truth 
of this part of Sacred History has lately received 
a most remarkable confirmation. One of the 
great palaces of the Egyptian kings at Karnac 
was partly built by Shishak, or as the Egyptians 
called him, Sheshonk; and on one of the walls, 
which is still standing, Champollion, in his visit 
to Thebes in 1828, discovered a piece of sculp- 
ture representing the victories of this Pharaoh, 
who is dragging the chief of thirty conguered 
nations to the idols worshipped at Thebes, 
Among the captives is one who is represented 
in an annexad engraving. The hieroglyphics 
upon the shield contain the words loupana 
MALEK, which means King of Judah. The figure, 
therefore, represents Rehoboam, the only Jewish 
king vanquished by Shishak: and thus, after 
the lapse of two thousand eight hundred years, 
we have the unexceptionable testimony of an 
enemy, to the faithfulness of Scripture History, 
— Outlines of Sacred History. 

Corporate Sagacity.—We find the following 
morceau in the evidence taken before the Cor- 
poration Commissioners in Cork :—* The atten- 
dance of Grand Jurors is a very onerous duty, I 
dare say?—I don’t know whether it is or is 
not considered an ‘honour.’ (Laughter.)—Oh! 
what I mean is, that it is a distressing duty, is 
it not?—Indeed it is—Mr. E. M‘Carrny, 
That was too hard a word for a Corporator, 
(Laughter.)— Southern Reporter. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Narrative of a Tour in the United States, British 

America, and Mexico, to the Mines of Real del Monte, 
and to the Island of Cuba, by Henry Tudor. 

Journal ofa Six Weeks Tour into Anatolia, with some 
Geographical Details, including the discovery of An- 
tioch, of Pisidia, and other Ancient Cities; to which 
are added Miscellaneous Recollections of Turkey, by 
the Rev. W. Vyvian Arundell. 

An account of the Caves of Ballybunian, County of 
Kerry, with some Mineralogical Observations, by Wm. 
Ainsworth. 

An Analysis of Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, with Notes, by the Rev. KR. Hobart. 

The Dublin University Calendar for 1824. 

The Irish Farmer's and Gardener’s Magazine, con- 
ducted by Martin Doyle and Mr. Murphy. 

An Essay onthe Roman Villas of the Augustan Age, 
their Architectural Disposition and Enrichments, and 
the Remains of Roman Domestic Edifices discovered 
in Great Britain, by Thomas Moule. 

The Book of the Unveiling: an Exposition. With 
Notes. 

Homeri Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione, curante C. G. 
Heyne. Editio nova, sedulo recensita. 

the Book of Science; a Familiar Introduction to 
the Principles of Natural Philosophy, with upward of 
200 engravings on wood. . 

A Summary of the Stamp Duties, alphabetically ar- 
ranged by Mr. Brady. 


Just published.—Stewart on the Hebrews, Svo- 
l4s.—The Young Groom’s Guide and Valet’s Directory, 
12mo. 4s.—Christian Ethics; being Selections from 
the Writings of Lishop Sanderson, 32mo. 2s.—Crutt- 
well’s Housekeeper’s Account Book for 1834, 2s5.— 
Steinman’s History of Croydon, Svo. 18s.—lllustrations 
of the Botany, &c. of the Himalayan Mountains, by 
J. Forbes Royle, Part I. 20s.—Yoiiet of Health, 1s.— 
New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, 1834, 85.— 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vols. 13 and 14, History of 
Arabia, by Andrew Crichton, 2 vols, with Map, and 
‘Ten Engravings, 5s. each.—Jackson’s Instructive Nar- 
rations, No. 1, 32mo. 1s.—Showell’s Housekeeper’s 
Account Rook for 1834, 2s.—Alfred Crowquill’s Folio, 
3s. 6d.—Poole’s Family Account Book, 1334, 35.— 
Poole’s Family Cellar Book, 1834, 3s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. Ombra.—J. M.—X. Y. Z.—E. D. A. R.—H. M, L.— 


-S.3 received, gs: 

'r. C. C. must send his name as security. It is im- 
possible to verify such statements without great loss of 
lime, and much trouble. 

We are obliged to M. B.; but no good could result 
from the proposed interview. 
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, ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF BURNS. 








11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Messrs. COCHRANE and M‘CRONE have the pleasure to announce their intention of publishing a new, cheap, and splendid Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ROBERT BURNS, 


WITH AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER, AND A CRITICISM ON HIS WORKS, 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Ir is the object of the Editor to collate the POEMS, SONGS, and LETTERS—arrange them in a natural and chronological order—illustrate 
them with HISTORICAL and CRITICAL NOTES and INTRODUCTIONS—insert CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS, CRITICISMS, and VARIOUS READINGS; together with ORIGINAL and 
IMPORTANT LETTERS, POEMS, SONGS, and SNATCHES of VERSE, hitherto unnoticed or uukuown, aud render the Edition acceptable to all who admire the genius, aud sympathize in the 
untimely death, of this great and truly national por : es a = we A 

The whole will extend to SIX VOLU MES, of which the first will appear in January 1834, and each Volume will be with a View and a Vignette, of Scenes rendered immortal 
by the Verse of the Bard. Drawn expressly tor this Work from reali seenes by D, O. HILL, 5.A. Edinburgh. i : 

The - ae ehoaogy nae course of being engraved in the highest style of art, aud on Steel, by the most distinguished Engravers, among whom may at present be enumerated Brandard, Cooke, Miller, 

rds, Graves, Forrest, Xc. A acide " . 
eSporivalt from the Original, by Colvin Smith, Esq., in the possession of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. (who has most liberally permitted it to be copied for this Work), will be given in Volume f., 
ved by W. C. Edwards. The Work will be elegantiy bound in cloth and lettered ; the Paper and Leticr-press will be of the finest quality ; in all respects strictly uniform with the late admired 
Tivos of Byron and Scott, and will appear monthly vntil complete, price Five Shillings each Volume. A . 
«#* Orders should be early given to Booksellers, to secure the first impressions of the Plates, 3 f 
Agents for Scotland :—Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith aud Son, Glasgow. Ageut for Ireland :—W. F. Wakemau, Dubliu. And to be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 











INTERESTING NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 24s., with beautiful original Portrait, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GALT, Esa. FAS. ere. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ANNALS OF THE PARISH, §c. §e. 


«* [| will a round, unvarnish’d tale deliver.” 


“A work of commanding interest: its every page is an illustration of the remark,—that the romance of real life exceeds the romance of fiction, This is decidedly the happiest effort Mr. Galt has 
pede.” —New Monthly Magazine. Il 
. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN GALT, . 


Now ready, in one small vol. Svo. 5s, cloth. 
Ill. 
THE NEW EASTERN HISTORICAL NOVEL. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


AURUNGZEBE; or, A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 


“The descriptions of Indian scenery in this work are new, striking, and highly picturesque; the characters are remarkably good; Buccas, the fakier, is, without exception, the most original aad 
extraordinary conception | ever met with.”—Anthor of * Richelieu, 

“ A picturesque and spirited story. Alraschid is just the hero for a romance.”’—Lilerary Gazelle. 

“The tale is ingeniously constructed; the scenes well and vigorously painted.”—Athenaum. 


MR. GALT’S NEW WORK, 


STORIES OF THE STUDY, 


Is in the press, and will be produced in November, in 3 vols. post Svo. 

























FRASER’S MAGAZINE. On Monday next, in 3 vols. post 80. E, r ’ Just imported, | . 

HE next N J 2 sys RB & VE &.F A N. LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1834. 6s. 

next Number will contain, in addition ‘ POD, ae Se sey TR ce Mie Pm , 

“spe Vga “ By the Author of £A Marriage in High Life. Dulau and Co, Foreign » 37, r 

es to its usual varieties, Original Articles from the pens of “Richard Bentley, New Burlingtou-street. Ber saaaa 
a es sane cincaete, whose names will be attached Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradiute, Edinburgh ; YERMAN ANNUALS, for 1834, 

Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.—Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. for Ireland, Mr. Joon Cumming, Dublin, " just imported by Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho-square. 
M.P.—Lady Charlotte Bary—Mr. Richard Carlile, of Fleet- | On the ist of November, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and sed re 
street—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq.—Right Hon, John Wilson iMlistrated, price 6s. iste saneiinciion a salsieceidil 
Croker—Thomas Crofton Croker, Rev. G e Croiy— H E BORDER E R S. | Urania...... eeeel0 0 | Penelope. ccoee 6 6 

Allan Cauningham, Esq.—Miss E rth— By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Vielliebchen +12 0 | Lies Mich +7 

Henry Hallam, Esqe—The Ettrick Shep! Sr camia z the 3rd Volume of Gedenke Mein !.. «012 0 | DeutscherMusenatmanach 7 6 
Theodore Hook, E THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. | Vergissmeinnicht......-212 6 | Rheinisches Tascheubuch 10 0 











i > | Taschenbuch d. Liebe & Raumer’s Hisior, Taschen- 
jomas Moore, Esq.—Hon. Mrs. Norion - Publishing Monthly by Pre "a anesenven B Bh ccccecscocccecscel® 
—Miss Porter—Barry Cornwall—Samuel Ragees, Eea.—Gir Mar. Richard Beutley, New Burlington-street. Freundschaft ...+. 76 buch ° 


tin ArtharShee—the late Sir Walter Scott—and Professor Wilson. Of whom may be bad, The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXIV., 





James Fraser, London ; aud by order of all Booksellers. A NEW AND ET NORE Ma ME will be pablished on Thursday, Oct. Sist. 
ania cma. > ee ead THE HUNCHBACK OF NOPRE DAME, _— oo ~ = gre gg 
NEW WORKS, By Victor Hugo. Translated expressly for this Series by On the Ist of November will _ published, price 4s. 6d. 





Which will be published in a few days, 
By Richard Beuticy, New Burlington-street. 
“s lu 2 vols. demy svo. annals 
NGLAND AND AMERICA.]| Bd 
fad, A Comparison of the Social and Political State of both Edgewor 
ro 11S. 





E a ¢ pe watere: > 

vee OF... .......... HE SACRED OFFERING; a Collection 

On Monday next, Cheap ond Complete Edition, in 5 vols, e!e- of Original Poems, chiely on Devotional Subjects, For 
ited and embellished, veatly bound for the library, | MDCCCXXXIV. Embellished with a Frontispiece by WESTALL, 

re with the new edition of Scott’s Novels, Miss | engraved by HENRY ROLLS. 

Novels, byron’s Works, London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, Liverpool: D. Marples 


} » NC. price 30s. ’ 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS, | and Co. 


= 



















- 2. , Namely: Seustiaiia Cathe On Monday nest, in 1 vol. royal 1smo. bound NES s 
e Sixth Vol. of the Translation of Pride and Prejudice. Mansfield Park, oy rs "7 ESS; 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS, Sense and Sensivility. Not thanger Aubey. M on + elt a cs i iDLs) ° 
containing the 11th aud 12th Volumes of the Paris edition. Emma, 7 Persuasion. 4 . 


tichard Bentley, New Burlington-street. “ily en a qui ne font rien—il y en a d’autres qui font de 








*_* A few Copies may stil! be had of Vols. IV. and V. 
3 














. eee dust published, T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; Oliver and Boyd, 
NAVAL ADVENTURES. 4 ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP | Edi burgh; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin, 5 
By Lieut. Bowers, R.N. BOOK for 1834; containing 36 highly-finished Plates, Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 
Comprising a enaaien of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various | With Poems, &c. by L. E. L. Demy 410. tastefully bound, 21s. ILEMMAS sg OF PRIDE 
Parts of the World. 2 vols, post svo. The ‘Fallen Temple and louely Tomb’ of tndia, conjoined . Yells oa ? 
with English Landscapes, Portraits of distinguished salintdunte, By tn Satoes of Sne}ase: 
™ : ussess a general culiar interest, a e fi Seco 
The Third and Fourth, being the concluding Volumes of _ pea pe A * we, ales ce chasucetvarae to the pictorial ‘de AIMS AN D E N DS, 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOO K; | lineations of this Volume. By Mrs, Sheridan, is now ready, in 3 vols. 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; sold by all Booksellers in the Ball and Churton, Library: Meeneeen, Nese § Bell and 
*,* A few copies may still be had of Vols. I. and II, United Kingdom, Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Johu Cumming, Dublin, 
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RAND EXHIBITION NATIONAL 
FW GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-street, 
and Lowther Arcade, West Strand. Admission, One Shilling ; 
daily, from Ten till Dusk, displaving an extensive variety stairs 
of general interest and amusement. — Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
Models propelled on Water, Steam Carriages for Railways, 
Magnet of extraordinary power, producing brilliant sparks, 
ElectrosMaguet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 
Bread, Water compressed by immense power, Fossils, Instru- 
mental Music, Maguificeat Paintings, Sculpture, &c. &c. 
Aunual Admission Tickets, 1/. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS.—The Classes will meet, after the 
MS at on Friday, the Ist of November, when the Rev. Dr. 
RITCHIE, will commence the business of the Session by a Lec- 
ture introductory to his Courses. 
Latin. -+Professor Thos. Hewitt Key, f- M. 
++ Professor Henry Sn LD ALN 


eecereee ol aq. 

Ktalian Literature & Language Sago Aut. Peake, LL.D, 
German Language . -- Dr. Hausmann. 

Professor H. Hurwitz, Esq. 
Professor G. J.P. W hite, ae 
- Professor Rev. J. eae 2 . 











Philosophy of Mind 
Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
-»Professor Rev. Wm, Ritchie. 











Professor Edward basal M.D. 


). 
«Professor John L indley, L _ D. (To 
commence Ist of April.) 
«Dr. Turner, Dr. Grant, and Dr. 
pee (To commence middle 





y 
Political Economy .........-Professor J. R. Mac Culloch, Esq. 
(To commence Ist Feb.) 

The Junior School met on the ist of October, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Otice of the University; 
and at Mr. Johu Vaylor’s, Bookseller, 30, Upper Gower-street. 

Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 
Ist October, 1833. _ See retary. 


NIVERSITY a er ONDON.—LAW 
LEC 


The INTRODUCTORY LEC TUR E upon ENGLISH LAW 
will be delivered in the University on Monday Evening, the 4th 
November, at 7 o’clock.—Admission gratis. 

The succeeding Lectures of the Course will be delivered on 
pages Ln E veninge at } before 7 in Term Time, and at 4 past 6 

to er 

JURISPR 0 DENCE—Tuesday and Thursday Evenings from 7 
tos. The Course commences on the sth of November. 

‘Terms and further Particulars may be known at the Office of 
the University. 

University of London, 

sth Oct. 1833. 












THOMAS COATES, 
Secretary. 





KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
NGLISH LAW and JURISPRUDENCE. 
Professor J. W. SPURRIER, Barrister-at-1 aes will DE- 
TORY LECTURE on TUESDAY, the 
= oe o’clock in the evening precisely, 
LANGUA -Professor SEDDON will DE- 
LIVER his INTR pt Cc Ton ty LECTURE on THURSDAY, the 
Bist October iust., at Three o'clock in the afternoon prec isely. 
Any Geutieman presenting his card will be admitted to these 
Lectures. 
Further information respecting the above Courses may be ob- 
tained upon application at the nr tary’s Offic 
- OTTER, M. key Principal. 
Persons desirous of attending a separate Course of Lectures 
or class of private instraction at the College, are vot re quired to 
become regular students, or to pay any fee whatever, excepting 
that a the particular course or class which they may wish to 
atienc 


AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, cen — 


stablished 
og! bea — 
re 


















S FOR M ALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 
caused New Tables to be caiculated, in 
ative vahies of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 
lu consequence of this improvement, the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rales ; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 
Annual Prewiums required for the Assurance of £100, to 
be received ov the Death of a 






















MALE, “= FEMALE, 

Seven Whole Seven Whole 
Age. | Years, Life. Age. Years. | Life. 

£. 5. d. £. 58. d. } £.s.d. £.8.d. 
20 163 226 || 2 150), 131 
30 112 2 2910 30 1s 9 232 
40 117 4 34 4 40 113 9 | 215 0 
50 212 3 4124 50 117 3 | 315 0 
60 4 711 618 2 ou 370! 514 7 





Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 

Assurances may be elected for North and South America, 
‘ast Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a comtinued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
Life, or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 





nly. 
For ir-fifths of the profits are wa ae the Assured, whether 
at home or abroad, HENRY P. SMITH, Ac wary. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCLETY, Waterloo-place, London. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
= of Polic . 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are added every 
seventh year, by way of Bonus, to Policies eflected for the 
whole term of lile, on lives not exceeding 50, when assured, 

The Profits declared on Life Policies, at the Septennial Meet- 
ing, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid, 

The Bonus has been equitably divided among the Policies en- 
titled, in proportion to the Profits which had accrued to the 
Ottice from such Policies, and according to the time elapsed 
from the date of the Policy to oy Septenmal Valuation, 

WALTER COSSER, Secretary. 








st published, price 4s. 18mo. boards, 
Raccota di FAVOLE, Scelte fra quelle 
di PIGNOTTI, &. &c 
London: Dulaw and Co. Sob: are; P, Rolandi, Berners- 
street; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough-street. 








OOKS.—J. WILSON’S CATALOGUE 
(for OCTOBER) of an interesting COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, in fine condition, at very low prices, is just published, 
and 7 be had gratis. Gentlemen in the Country, forwarding 
their address, may have it sent to them at the expense of a 
single postage. A Catalogae of Pamphlets, Autograph Letters, 
aud Portraits, just published.—No. 19, Great May’s-buildings, 
Sh _ Martin -lane, London. 














In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boa! 
LAST DAYS of our LORD'S MI. 
TRY; a Course of Lectures delivered in Triniy 
Church, Coventry, by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOW 
M.A., Prevendary of Lincoin, Vicar of the parish of the Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 7 


Printed for Janes uncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and J 
Cochran, 108, Strand. — ohn 


















This day is 6d., the First Part of 

LLUSTR: , LANDSCAPE, POR- 

TRAIT, and HERALDIC, of the POETICAL WORKS of 

SIR WALTER SCOTT; containing Five Plates, engraved by 
eminent Artists. 

1. Brauksome Tower 

2. Ben-Veunue ...... 

3. lona ... 










seeeeseceeseeCopley Fielding. 
seeeeeeG. FP. Robson. 
.-G. Cattermole, 
4. Metelill.. +++eW. Boxall, 
5. Armorial B aring ants at Flodden Field. 

A few proofs, royal 4to. 3s. 6d.; ludia prools, 4s. 6d.; and 
Proofs before letters Con!y 25 printed), 75. 

Charies Tilt, Fleet-stree ‘te 
PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER 
— ne ae ‘Tilt, Fleet-street. 
- Gd. ; x ; India ditto, 21s. 
ME ZZLOVIN' r E ING Re AVING, 10 inches 
by 11, of the PORTRAIT of the late SIR WALTER 
scortT, art. E ngraved by G. H. Phillips. 

Of the su periority of this Portrait as a striking resemblance of 
Sir Walter Scott, innumerable testimonies from all bis nearest 
relations and frie uds might be referred to. It was painted for 
his publi jate Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, in whose 
possession it remained until his death.” 

FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS, ARTISTS, ETC. 
This day is published, Fasciculus 1. Folio, price 2s. of 

A SE RIES of ANATOMICAL PLATES, 

ments. 


in Lithography, with References and Physiological Com- 
» illustrating the Structure of the Diderent Parts of the 
Human Body. 
Edited by JONES QUAIN, M.D. Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of London. 

The plates will be accompanied by leiter-press, containing de- 
tailed references to the various objects delineated, the names 
being set down in English, Latin, aud French. Bat with a view 
to re ender them intellizible to a greater number of persons, it is 
intended to give a running comment on each plate, stating, in 
general terms, and divested (as far as can be) ofall tec hnicality, 
the uses and purposes which the diflerent objects serve in the 
animal economy. 


POLY MICRI AN. 7 IBRAR Y OF 
LITERATURE, 
Edited by F. C. MEADOWS, M.A., of the University of Paris, 














LESLIE’S 
This day is 





SCOTT. 
























GENERAL 


Ar. AC. 
On November 16th, 1853, will be published, to be continued in 
Mouthly Pocket Voiuwes, Vol. 1. embellished with Sixty Por- 
traits, engraved on steel, in the best style of the art, by Lizars, 


price 4s. 6d. in morocco cloth boards, 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY; comprehending Notices of the LIVES of 
DISTINGUISHED MEN of all Ages and Countries, Ancient 
avd Modern. 
it will be the strudy of the Publishers of the £ Polymicrian 
Library’ to keep pace with the inereasing desire for intellectual 
improvement pervading all classes of society in the present day, 
Ata time when both the Metropolitan and the Provincial press 
is teeming with wuprotitable and trivoious literature, they are 
desirous to seize upow and direct the popular taste to subjects of 
a higher and more substantial character, calculated alike to 
elevate aud sustain the tone of intelligence and moral feeling, 
and to neutralize the cnervating iniduence of that exclusively 
light and imaginative reading which obtains among a vast portion 
of the communiiy. lune way will this ever be more eflectually 
accomplished than in such a publication as the present—steering 
clear, on the one hand, of the dry abstruseness of works espe- 
cially devoted to Science and Philosophy, and on the other pre- 
senting an incentive to read, by blending together the wile et 
dulce—the graceful, the agreeable, and the usetul of literature. 
Further, the Publishers deem it unnecessary to proceed in re- 
commending to the friends of real improvement an underiaking 
which embraces so many claims to their attention and s ipport. 
Their success is guaranteed by the talent of the Gentleman who 
bas undertaken the ediiorial management of the work, and who 
will be ably assisted in the varied departments into which it will 
extend; while they have spared no expense nor paius in their 
other arrangements to ensure its beautiful typography, and its 
numerous splendid Embellishments and Hlustrations, a place in 
the first Order of the Ait. la conciusion, the Pablishers have 
no hesitation in affirming that the ‘ Polymicrian Library’ will 
form the most complete body of Useful Know! n the whole 
range of modern Literatore,in the smallest practicable compass, 
and at the lowest possible price. 


The * POLYMICRIAN oO vn vivid . will consist of the following 
I, GENERAL BIOGRAPHY —to be complete in 


about Five y — 
Il. aeres¢ viz :— 

HUME and SMOLLET’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
(ouabrids red), brought down to the latest period, to be 
completed in about 10 Volumes, illustrated with nume- 
rous historical steel engravings—most of them trom 
original designs by eminent artists, executed expressly 
for the work. 

. HISTORY of SCOTLAND, likewise brovght down 
to ‘the pre en haoegy and illustrated with numerous histo- 
rical engray 

3. HISTORY of TRE LAND; and many other Misto- 
ries, which will follow in course, and uniformly arranged 
and embellished with the preceding 

Ill. A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 
embellished with Maps, Costumes 


Ancient and Moderr 

at the diflerent Na , and various other illustrations, 
IV. NATURAL HIST ORY; comprehending the 

Animal, Vegetabie, and Mineral Kingdoms, illustrated 

with coloured engravings in Mr. Lizars’s best style. 


V. TRAVELS and VOYAGES. 
VI. LAW, MEDICINE, the ARTS and SCIENCES, 


&e. &e. 
VII. THEOLOGY, &c. &c. 

Each Division of the * Polymicrian Library’ will form a com- 
plete work within itself, which the purchaser will have the 
option of procuring in "the way most convenient to a 
either in Monthly Volumes, at 4s. 6¢., or in Numbers at 6¢ 

London: Published by Allan Bell and Co. W qrulcbequese ; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ court; W, Corry 4 
and Co. Dublin; Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh ; and sold 
every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 
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a 
vo. price 18s. boai 
HE Y EAR. ‘of LIBER ATION, a Journal 
of the Defeuce of Hamburgh, against the French Army 
under Marshal Davoust, in 1613, with Sketches of the Battles of 
Lutzen, Bautzen, Xe. Ac. 
Soin acct By the Author of * Salathiel.” 
d ok written with great spirit and talent, full 
sense and good feeling.’—Tim shag » fall of goed 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster- “row, 


Second edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. pri 
ANALYSIS of the TEXT of the HIS. 
IRY of JOSEVH, upon the Principles of Professor LEE’S 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, "and — to the 2nd edition of it, by 
the Rev, ALEXANDER OLLIVANT, M.A,, F.C.P.s. late Fellow 
of Trinity Cotlege, Cambridge, Vice Principal of St. David's 
College, 3 oA oue of the Examining Chaplains to the Lord Bishop 














Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 





Tn 23 vols, 8vo. with finely-engraved Portrait, price 12/. 12s. bds, 
HE PRACTICAL WORKS of the Rey, 
RICHARD BAXTER, with a Life of the Author, and 4 
rittogs. 
the Rev. WILL. 1AM ORME, 
: May be had separate, 
The Life and Times. In 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Portrait, price 11, 1s. boards, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; aud J, 
Cochran, 108, SI Strand. 





In vols. svo. with Portrait, 36s. boards, 

HE W HOLE WORKS of the Most 
Reverend Father in God, ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D,, 

Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is prefixed, an entire New 

Lite of the Author. 

By the Rev. J. N. PEARSON, M.A. ,» Trinity College, Conbelige, 

2nd Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquess W elles 

‘The above may be had, compressed into 2 volumes, price als. 
boards. 

Aiso may be had separate, by the same Author, in 2 vols. evo, 
with Portrait, price Iss. boards, or compressed in 1 vol, price 
10s. 6d. boards, 

A Practical Commentary upon the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, and other Expository Works; with the Life 
by Pearson. 

“Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Cochran 
and Key, 108, Strand, 


i large vol. eve. price 18s. boar 
T HEOL OGICAL DICT IONARY ; ; con- 


taining Definitions of ail Religious and Ecc lesiastical 
Terms; romprehensive view of every arucle in the system of 
Divinity; an impartial account of all the principal denomina- 
tions which have subsisted in the religious world, from the birth 
of Christ to the present day; together with an accurate state- 
ment of the most remarkable tr actions and events recordedin 
ecclesiastical Listory, and a biographical sketch of such writer 
as have exerted a decided influence in the field of theological 
8c By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK. A_ new and 
gre atv enlarged edition, by the Rev, Dr. HENDERSON, Theolo- 
gical Tutor of Highbury College. 
#,* ‘Vie number of additional articles in the present edition, 
amounts io nearly five bundred.—Vide Preface. 
Printed for James Duncan; T. T. and J. Tegg 
and Marshall. 











; and Simpkin 











In 2 vols, 8v0, price 21s. bo: 
SECOND COURSE of SE RMONS for 
the YEAR; containing Two for each Sunday and Ove 
fur each Holyday ; abridged trom the most emineut Divines of 
the Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the day: 
intended for the use of a on Schools. 
By the Rev. J. VITMAN, A. M. 

** There is no question Sail = clergy are more frequently 
asked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this—What sermons would they recommend for 
the use of a private family! We really think that Mr, Pitman’s 
work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 
regretted.”—Quarterly Theological Review. 

#,* A third edition, revised throughout, of the First Course, 
is just — shed, same size and price as the above. 

Printed for J ames Dancan, 3, Paternoster-T TOW. 








In 1 vol. Svo. price 14s. boards, 

IX SERMONS on the STU [DY of the 
kK HOLY SCRIPTURES, their Nature, Interpretation, and 
sowe of their most important Doctrines, "preached before the 
University of Cambridge in the years 1827-8. ‘To which are an- 
nexed Two Dissertations; the first on the Reasonableness of the 
Orihodox Views of Christianity, as opposed to the Rationalism 
of Germany ; the second on the Interpretation of Prophecy ge 
nerally, with an origina! Exposition of the Book of Revelation, 
mening that the whole of that remarkable prophecy has long 

zo been fulfilled. 
By the Rev. S. LEE, D.D., Prebendary of Bristol, Vicar of Ban- 
well, aud Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge. 
Also, just out, insvo. price 

A Sermon on the Observance of "the Sabbath, 

preached before the University of Cambridge. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





In 9 vols. 8¥o. with gi oeey —— Has the Works of Jeremy 
yior, 51. Ss. M 

HE WORKS Yr; the Right Tiev. WILLIA 
BEVERIDGE, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, now first 
collected, W l a — ‘of the Author, and a Critical Exami- 

nation of his Writin 

by the Ker, THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, Author of the ‘ Introduction to the 

Holy Scriptures.” 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 

E — of the Thirty- -nine Articles. 8vo. 
12s, boards. 

y be had, uniform with the above, 

The W hole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. &c. With a Life, &c. by the Rev. Reginald Heber, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. In 15 vols. 8vo- gt. bus. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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n 2 vols. 8vo. price 215. 

IsTORY. of MORAL SCIENCE, 

By ROBERT BLAKEY. 
: assuming in their form, and moderate in their claims, 
Wr. Blakey’> vyoluwes are a valuable addition to the practical 
- mind.’"—Alhenaum, 
for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; Bell and 
Edinburgh; aud M. Ogle, Glasgow. 





gience of 
Pruned 


Bradfute, 
1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, or beautifully 
Third edition, ve oloored by Sowerby, Il. 11s. 6d. 
LEMEN TS of CONCHOLOGY, accord- 
E ing to the Linugean System ; illustrated by 23 Plates drawn 


va Natures. the Rev. E. 1. BURROW, A.M., Ke. 
Printed for James ‘Duncan, 37, Paternoster- -row. 


SECOND EDITION. 
On the 25th October, a me by periifission, to H.R.H. the 


usseX, 
oL ii $" “i ALE S&S. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GORE, 
We find in these powerful tales the same vigorous genius, 








November, 




















Joquence and accuracy of style, and the same judi- 
~ to) akitfel arrangement of plot and selec tion of character, 
vic so strikingly characterize the ¢ Hungarian Tales’ of Mrs. 
Gore.” —Monthly Review. 
Saunders and Otley, Pabtic Library, Conduit-street. 
ee aes ae Ses 
EARL OF ABERGAVENNY’S SEAT, 

A Landscape by DANIEL, R.A. ; 

LADY SARAH BAYLEY, A PORTRATIT, 
Fioely engraved by means with other Ilustrations by PARRIS, 
be comprised in 

\ ioe COURT. M AG AZINE, for } 
price 3s. 
Edited by the Hon. ine NORTON, 
terary Contents are by the most distinguished Writers. 
N.B. THE FIRST YEAR COMPL *, in two volumes, 
pral So. comprises Sixty beautiful Iustrations of Portraits, 
landscapes, &c., and above 500 Original Papers. Price One 
Guinea each. 
Publisied by Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 
london; Beli and Bradfate, Edinbargh; and John Cumming, 
Dab and sold by every Bookseller 0 the King om. 
Shortly will be a uniform with Macfarlane’s ‘ Lives of 
Baudilti,’ aud embeilis with Sixteen tive Lilustratious, 
LIVES OF TILE 
NGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, and ROBBERS. 
Dawa from the earliest and most authentic Sources, and brought 
down to the present time 
By CHARLE A “ Hl PEHE ww Esq. 








Bull and Charton, Libre 26, Holles-street, London; Bell 
aud | Bradiute, Edinburgh ; sea Johu € ‘ums, Dublin, 
This day is published, 2 vols. 12mo. price 1: ed, 
SCELTE dell’ Tone PIETRO 


(PE RE 

METASTASIO da ROMUALDO ZOTTI,. 
Quarta edizione, rivista da GUIDO SORELLI, 

London: Duiau and Co, Soho-square; Whittaker and Co, 

te Maria-lane; J. Souter, St. Paul's Caurchyard; and J. 

booker, New Boud-street. 


2mo, bound, 





Just pubtished, price 5s. 

THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

i GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 

Rules are sytematically laid down, and the principal difticuliies 
explained according to the decisions of the French Academy. 

By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Tweatieth edition, with namerc 
, ee 





orreciious, additions, and 














«HW. STEVE ic. 
london: Dal au and Co. ‘37, Sulo-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane; Lougman and Co, Paternoster-row ; Simpkin 
aul Co, Siatione rs’-hall-court; Baldwin and Crad Pater- 





bosler-row 5 J.Cumming, Dublin ; 3a aud Olive Té Boyd, E dinbury gh. 
~ Jost published, in Svo. price 10s. 6d. t the 2nd edition of 
Qik CHARLES BE LL’S BRIDGE- 
\) WATER TREATISE —On the HAND ; its Mechanism and 
Vial Endowments, as evinesng Design. 
BS Loudon: Willian 1 Pic ering, | c ‘hancery- lane. 











Under the Direction of the Commiitee of General Literature ‘and 
Education, nae by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 
7 
OMESTIC ATE D ANIMALS considered 
With reference to Civilization and the Arts. Smail svo. 
wt Many Engraviugs, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
wane Joun W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 





Ina s, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Priated under the Direction of the Commitiee of General Lite- 
mature and Education, appointed by the ay for 
Promoting Christian Knowiedg 
EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY - A Selec- 
tion of the Lives of Eminent Men of all Nations. 
thie design of this work is to give an account of the lives of 
he leaders in the most important revolutions which history re- 
cords, from the age of Sesostris to t wnt Napoleon. Care has 
teen taken to select those personage sing whom infor- 
Bation is most required by the historic al student. 
: London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Ofice, West 
Strand. + Soid by all Booksellers, 


p 1a few days, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
noted m... r the Direction of the Conmiitee of Ge — Lite- 
Fature ant Education, appointed by the Society f 
IVE Promoting Christian Kaowledge. 


Le of EMINENT CHRISTIANS, 
olume the First. Bishop Wilson, A op '. 
ihumond, Jobe a F » Archbishop Usher, Dr. 
+ By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 
he paths of good men are commonly so full of peace, and the 
: one which befall them so merc liy softeved and blessed by 
— red influence, that few more pleasing or successful ways of 
He ommendins the fear and love a God have been found, than 
© publication of religious biography. With the design of pro- 
hae he 80 good a cause, by the vlessingof God, this little volume 
oa en written; and it is hoped that, in carrying it into exe- 
pore ky fresh interest may have been given to the lives of these 
addins Ot persons, by the collation of former memoirs, and the 
Py ion of new matter gleaned from theirown w ritings, as well 
mocha | ae sang pee biography and history. 
ohn arker, Saturday Magazine Office, W 
Siraud, ‘Sold by all Booksellers, ™ 


Tew da 


















Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, nope by the Society for Promoting 

bristian Knowledge. " 
HE CRUS ADERS; or, Scenes, Events, 

and Characters, from the Times of the Crusades, 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
With Twelve Views, &c. 5s.6d. cloth lettered. 
i = ga Johan W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Odlice, West 
tran 


Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, — by the Soc sad for Promoting 
irisiian Knowlec ‘s F 
EADINGS in POET Ry. A Selection 
from the best ENGLISH POETS from Spenser to the pre- 
sent Time; and Specimens of several American Poets of deserved 
reputation ; with a History of English Poetry, aud an Essay ou 
Versification. Cloth lettered, 4s. 6c 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand, 


Just “published, | price. is. 6d, bound in cloth, 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Kuowledge. 

HE BOOK of ANIMALS. (Class MAM- 
MALIA.) With very many Engravings. 

This little book has been prepared solely for the use of ¥ oung 
Peopie. ‘The nature, habits, and uses of ‘the Animals described, 
are presented in a correct, though simple and attractive form, 
and no recourse has been had to the marvellous, which too 
frequently forms a prominent feature iu works upon similar 
subjects. 

Books on Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, &c. are in 
preparation. 

ondon: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand; of whom may be had, the various books of Education, 
and works of Instruction and Amusemeut, published under the 
direction of the Committee. 


ECOND VOLU ME of “the Ss ATU RD AY 
MAGAZINE (January to June, 1833), price 4s. 6d, bound 
in cloth and lettered, 

The First Volume (July to December, 1852), 
price 4s. 6d. uniformly with the above, may also be had; aud 
the work is continued in 

aah dy a PAK at Gd. each, and in 

EKLY NOMBERS, at td. ea 














ch. 
a : Published by J. Ww. Parker, West Strand, and sold by 
all the Booksellers, &c. 






6d. boards, with a coloured Plate, 


Lat ly _ublist 1, price 7s. 
‘ between the Organs 


5 the intimate Connexion existing 
ighi and Hearing, 
TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 
bis 'S of the EYE; containing a new Modeof curing 
Cataract without an Operation; Experiments and Observ ations 
on Vision, on the Preservation of Sight, and on Spectacles, 
Reading: Glasses, & 
By JOUN HARR ISON CURTIS, F 
Ordinary to his Majesty ; and Surgeon to the 
Dispen ary for Diseases of the Ear, &c 
Contents.—Vhysiology or Uses of the Eye—its Dise ases, exter- 
nal and internal—Ophihaimia—Purulent Ophihaimia in Tnfauts 
—Epiphora, U.ceration, Specks and Opaciiies of the Cornea, 
Ptervgium, si 1phyloma, and Iritis—luterual Discases—Cataract, 
1nd siliquous—Dis-ipation of Cataract—Cancer of the Eve 
e Volitantes—Amaurosis—Co s Prescriptions, in Latin 
lish—On bo . t—Remarkable E xpe timenuts ou, by Lord 
| u—Use, Abuse, and Choice of 
—Cautions to Ladies 
o1ge the Fourth’s At- 











Esq. Oculist; Aurist in 
Loyal 






















Eyc-Glassesinjurio " 
how best treated— Danger of lutection from hiring Ope ra-Gilasses 
at the The atres—C ases Hlustrative of the Principles laid down in 
the reatise 
London : “Loig man, Rees, Orme, Brown, Gre en, and Longman, 
ol. 1. (complete in itse if, if so desired) 
A Jor: S$ CABINET GAL LERY ‘of PIC- 
TURES, with 36 line Eugravings, super royal #vo., and 
o-press descriptions, is now ready, price ouly 
utly bound in morocco cloth. The public press has 
borue the strongest possible testimony to the permanent value 
and attractions or this work, either for the hbrary or as a supe- 
rior present to youth of both sexes 
‘The compilers of the Annuals have, in a great measure, 
thrown away their excellent opportunities for diflusing a pure 
and relined taste in art wby the publication of chefs-d’@uvre of 
acknowledged masters. Thus the abilities of our best engravers, 
instead of being devoted to the multiplic ation, of works worthy 
of such honour, have been th * paintings’ whic 
have actually had no other ex hasty and washy 
sketches made for the occasion, Howe very 1 great rush of the 
Aunuals is now probably drawing to a cle aud we are sure 
Mr. Major’s work wiil afiord a substitute preferable in many 
respects. In the first place, and above all, the subjects will be 
those which, having stood the test of many critics, will be decid- 
edly calcul ated to improve and elevate the taste. Lastly, instead 
i meaning verses, which, after perasal, are 
seidom found to give any explanation or illustration of the print, 
we have here, from the experienced pen of Mr. Allan Canoing- 
ham, a compilation of sensible criticism, interesting historic ‘al 
information, Loth with reference to the design and to the picture 
itself, and biographical remarks on the painters. Ail these qua- 
lities’ are excellent; but the surpassing merit of the work, as a 
publication of the present day, will be its cheapness.’ "— Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
t always givesus sincere pleasure tobe able to speak warmly 
a cons ientiously in praise of any work of art; and we feel it 
our duty most especially to call public attention toa periodical 
in course of publication, called ajor’s Cabinet Gallery of 
Pictures.’ These Engravings, admirably executed, are illustrated 
by notices from the pen of Mr, Allan ¢ ‘anningham, and, it will 
scarcely be believed, published at the price of half-a-crown a 
number, No work ws cheap, let the price be what it may, 
embellishments are carelessly or unshilfully gotten up; but we 
refer to the brilliant hess and softness of the Landscape in 
the present number, and to the powerful execution of the other 
two subjects, as a justification of our anqualitied praise of an un- 
deriaking, the existence of which we really believe is not gene- 
rally known, and which, when it is known, cannot fail to be ge- 
nerally appreciated and’ patronized.”— John Bull, Sept. 8, 1833. 
** The selection of pieces is unexceptionable, while the charm 
of the letier-press still continues to enrich the whole. Mr. C. 
is as shrewd and amusing, ornate, and poetical, as ever—a more 
readable Critic on Art never existed.”—Mor ning Chronicle, 
Sept. 2, 1533. 
The Conteattion, in Monthly Numbers, will be ready for the 
Magazine parcels as usual. 














































John Major, 50, Fleet street, and may be had of all booksellers, 





Early in November, 
HE COMIC ANNUAL, for 1834, 
by Tit bos Fleet ur Esq. 








Ju ist published, price is, No. X. of the 
IVERPOOL MEDICAL GAZETTE; or, 
Mouthly Journal of ay, and the Cotiateral Sciences. 
Edited by Dr, HUNTER LANE. 
London: Published by oe Churchill, 16 
Soho ; ; and Thomas Kaye, Castle-street, Li iverp, 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d, plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, 
S K E TC } B 


O Kk. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Part II. 
Charles Till, Fleet-street; of whow may be had, by the same 
Artist, 





Princes-street, 














Illustrations of Time. 
Illustrations of Phrenology. 


8. Scraps and Sketches, in Four Parts. 
Price Bs. € ch, plain; 125. colow " 












AMERIC AN wt “ - ay 


A fle $ 
HE TOKEN a ATLANTIC SOU- 
VENIR for 1634, with numerous Plates, and . anily 
bound, price 16s. have been 1 ceived by R. J. KENN “Th No. 
59, Great Queen-street, Lincolu’s Inu-fields. 


NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES wa SOE WRITERS, 
In 3 vols. post 8 
H E H EA DSMAN., 
By the Author of ¢ The Spy,’ &c. 
** Cooper, the American novelist, has uo living superior,” — 
Scotsman. 


2. 
THE HEIRE 3 vols. 
* We have been pleased with the pt. of wit, the sarcastic 
sallies, and the passionate eloquence of these’ volumes.” 
Athenaeum, 


3. 
GRACE CASSIDY; OR, THE REPEALERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. 
“A charming picture-gallery, ric hung with bright and 
glowing portraits of the clite— portraits at once faithiul and 
beautiful as those of ane’ *—Court Journal, 


CONSTANCE; OR. LIFE AS IT IS. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, 
Author of the * Life of Heury VILL? 3 vols, 
“One ot the most touching and euysieieely natural tales that 
many seasons have produced.” —All 
‘. 


MDCCC XXXIV. 


Ss. 








Third ww re ned ‘and TOS d, 3 vols. 
ZOHR! THE H¢ STAGE. 
far 14 — “sf * Hajji Sein? 





New Edition, oe and corrected, 3 vols. 
THE é HAPERON. Edited by Lapy Dacre. 
« Written with so much simplicity, aud such retined taste, as 
to be truly delightful.’ a 


EBEN ERSKINE; on, THE TRAVELLER. 
By the Author of * Lawrie Todd,’ Ac. 3 vols, 
“ These volumes unite the merit of an amusing (work ~f a 
to the interesting character of a book of travels.’ lbio 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington street. is : 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS. 
Second Edition, in 3 vois. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


L== FERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
SIR HORACE MANN 


Now first published. Edited by LORD DOV — 
Notes, and a Me moir of Walpole 


LIEUTENANT BRETO ’S EXCURSIONS 
in NEW SOUTH WAL d TRALIA, and VAN 
DIEMAN’S LAND, in the Years 1830-31-32-33; and therefore 
comprising the most recent Account of the Actual Coudition of 
these Colonies, 1 vol. Svo. with Pilates. 


to 


who has added 





Second Edition, revised by the Author, 2 
ENGLAND AND THE 
By the Author of 


vols. post fro, 
EN GLISH, 
Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c,. 





4. 
{By Command of the Lords Commissioners <— oy hated ] 
In 2 vols. . with numerous Plates, 
CAPY. ow — NARRATIVE oF VOYAGES 
AFRICA, mi RABLA, and MADAGASCAR, 


LORE THE SHORES OF 
Performed in H.M.S, Leven aud Barracouta. 








New and cheaper Edition, revised by the Authors, with 12 Em- 
be on in a neat pocket volun» 1 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS 
Or, THE CALENDAR OF NATURE, 
By William and Mary Howitt. 


ew a] cheaper eae 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
CAPT, SKINNER'S EXCURSIONS IN INDIA. 

* Abounding in lively representations of all that strikes the 
eye as new, beautiful, or strange.”—Edinburgh Review, 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Etchings. 

ALEXANDER’S TR ‘ANS: iT L ANTIC 
SKETCHES. 

* It abounds with anecdotes of all imaginable kinds.” —Atlas, 


CAPT AN 


New and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post §vo. wi Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of 4, 

“None but @ thorough-bred sportsman could write this book, 
The interest never abates; the subjects are varied aud orizinal ; 
and the style is light, play/ul, and elegant.” —Sporting Magazine. 


vols, 8vo. with “peautiful NEM 
MRS.” "INGHBALD’S 
AND CORRESPONDENC. 
‘*The most important addition lately made to Fakes rare and 


MOIRS 





valuable books, which teach men and women to know them- 
+ selyes,”—Tait’s Magazine, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








NEW “AND I INTERESTING “WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. KIDD, 14, CHANDOS-sS STREET, 


WEST-STRAND; 


AND SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, STATIONERS’-HALL-COURT, 





I. 
*KIDD'S PICTURESQUE POCKET COM- 
PANIONS’ TO 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT,|HERNF BAY, 
SOUTHAMPTON, MARGATE, 
WINCHESTER, RAMSGATE, 
LYMINGTON, BROADSTAIRS, 
BRIGHTON, tONBRIDGE, 
Ww nn TONBRIDG E WELLS 
BOGNOR, LONDON and its EN- 
LITTLEHAMPTON, VIRONS, 
us, RICHMOND, 
Nag, HAMPTON COURT, 
HY? EON ARDS, KINGSTON, 

EASTBOU RNE, REGEN1’S PARK, 
DOVER, WINDSOR CASTLE, &c. 

*,* The capital expended on baad production of these unique 
Vinee works, is not far short of Seven Tuousanp Pounps; but, 
from the very hberal 7 
the proprietor has ix i 
were without Engravings, (they contain, however, upwards of 
600, from the pencil of G. W. BONNER,) -_ they have now 
become STANDARD LIBRARY VOLU MES 
The following have also been published ina sadibaai iis: for 

the convenience of Travellers:— 





1. 
KIDD'S PICTURESQUE COMPANION to TONBRIDGE 
WELLS, HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, EASTLOURNE, Kc. 
7s. 6d. bound. 


— SOUTHAMPTON” “and the ISLE OF WIGHT, 
handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

—— BRIGHTON, Wor’ THING, BOGNOR, LEWES, 
and Lit’ TLE HAMPTON, sewed, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound, 6s. 


— — MARGATE, RAMSGATE, and BROADSTAIRS, 
12u Engravings, 6s. bound. 


The PRINCIPAL i ATERING-PLACES of G 
BRIT. AIN, | 2 vols. neatly bound, Il. &s. 6d. ; 
bound in morocco, gilt edges, 11. "ios. 6d. 
#,* Either of these Volumes may be purchased separately. 

** These pretty and attractive little volumes are full of correct 
and useinl information ; their pretensions are those of a Guide’ 
merely, but not one of those mercenaries Whe piant themselves 
outside’: your inn door, and waylay you on your read to explore 
the neighbouring lions. ‘They are more bhe pleasant traveiing 
companions with Whom you may make acquaintaner on the roid 
or in the coffee-room, and ture their local and picturesque in- 
formation to account.”—Court Journal. 

Vide also the whole of the London and Provincial Press. 


SREAT 


or handsomely 


Il. 
A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
HEART and GREAT VESSELS. By J. HOPE, M.D. F.RLS, 
** The claims which this truly valuable work has mpon the pro- 
fessiou are irresistivle. As a work of re hority it 
musthave a place ivevery medical library, Surg. Journ, 
Ill. 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM, for 
1834. A Collection of Humorous Tales and Stories, with 200 first- 
rate Engravings, 3 vols. handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
price ouly 2s. 

** A complete family encyclopedia, containing fan enough to 
elicit a hearty laugh every day in the year. [tis an iudispensable 
companion for the library table.”—Courl Journal. 


Vol. III. (sold separately,) with nu- 
merous Engravings, price 10s, 6d. 
“ We can assure onr readers that this third volume will be 
found 2 valuable accession to its predecessors. tis a complete 
epitome of fun, without a particle of grossuess.”—Courier, 


Vv. 
CRUIKSHANK’S FACETL® (Vol. 
for 1834; 
Price, handsomely bound, 10s. 
*,* A few complete Sets of Vols. 1 and 2 may stili be had, 
Price 12s, 
* We congratulate the lovers of fun on the rich treat provided 


If.) 


being a Collection of Bou Mots, intcresting Tales, &c. 


for them in these three unique hitle volumes. ‘They may now 
* laugh and grow fav’ at their icisure.”—Morning Jost. 


Vi. 
CRUIKSHANK vr. SIR A. AGNEW; or, 
~ Peep at he ex * Facetious’ Sunday Bill, with numerous Eugravings. 
rice Is. Gd. 
“a uae of infinite humour, for which we anticipate an im- 
menue circulation,” —Glole 
VIL. 

CRNUIKSHANK cv. WITCHCRAFT; a 
Series of popular Ulustrations on Wood, including a Portrait of 
the ¢ Gifted’ Calf in one of the Scotch Kirks. Pace us. 

** One of the most singularly whimsical and talented produc 
tions ever published in this or any otuer Country.”—/’es/ 
Vill. 

The CONDITION of the WEST INDIA 
SLAVE contrasted with that of the INFANT SLAVE in our 
ENGLISH FACTORIES. With 15 Engravings by Craikshank, 

“A work that should be peruse d and paver by every 
person in his Majesty’s dominions.” — Courier 

**'The engravings far exceed any of the former efforts of the 
artist.”’— Morning Post. 

IX. 

TWENTY MINUTES’ ADVICE 

EYEs. By a RETIRED OCULIST. Price 1s. 6d. 
“An invaluable little pampliet, whose merits cannot be too 
highly appreciated.” —Herald, q 


on the 





IX. 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 


Being one of the most singular productions of the two last centuries, on which have been employed upwards of 5 


0. . 
the most rare and curious Works, by eminent Writers of all ages and couuatries. 50,000 Volumes of 


Just completed, in two elegant 8vo. volumes, handsomely half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges, price 22, 2s, 
Tuze ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR, NATAL-BOOK, ayp 
UNIVERSAL MIRROR; 

INTENDED, PRINCIPALLY, AS A LITERARY ‘ BIRTH-DAY PRESENT, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“A work of extraordinary research and ability, and of such great utility (as a work of reference) that we are sure it must 
find its way iuto every library and reading-room in the country. The Index is a perfect curi »sity.”’—Literary Guardian, m 
“ A work of immense lnbour and research, which wiil very shortly find a place in the library of every student and man of le 
in the kingdom. As a work of reference it is invaluable.’"—Monthly Review. tters 

* It is also peculiarly adapted for the general reader, for it contains an inexhaustible fund of amusement and instraction of 
rarest kind, and is attainable at a very moderate price.”—United Kingdom. the 
* The arrangement of this elegant work is exceedingly skilful, and there is in it much information of a rare and interesti 
description. It foras a valuable and important work of reference , and will be recognized as an authentic chronicle.” —Baamings® 
** In these elegant volumes there is a larger fund of information, and more laborious research ewployed, than ordinary reade 
can suppose. The work is very beautifully printed, and deserves success.”’—A(las. » 


#4* Subscribers not having completed their Sets, are requested to do so immediately, as very few of the back Numbers remain on hand, 
xX. 
LONDON IN MINIATURE. 


A NEW and IMPROVED EDITION, with an elegant FRONTISPIECE of BUCKINGHAM PALACE, and nearly 109 other 
ENGRAVINGS, by G. W. BONNER, 


Price only 3s. 6d. sewed ; or 4s. Cd. elegantly one in morocco with gilt edges, . med cheaper, by one-half, than any illustrated 
cture of London ever published, 


KIDD’S 


NEW PICTURE or LONDON ror 1834; or, A GUIDE To tue 
‘LIONS’ or LONDON: Betne a POCKET DIRECTORY 
To ail the PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. in LONDON and its ENVIRONS; 
With a beautiful Engraving of each by G. W. BONNER. 
SELECTED REMARKS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


«* This splendid and nsefal little bijou may justly claim precedence of the Annuals, and other ephemeral proteaten, Tt is just 
such a volume as the father of a family would like to put into the hands of his children, and marveliously cheap.’ 

“It isso use ful and elegant a volume, and withal so cheap, that it must shortly supersede ail the ‘ Pictures of London? hitherto 
in use.” —Lilerary Guardian, 

“© We shall be very moch mistaken if the whole edition of this elegant little bijou be not consumed in the country alone.” —Times, 

“The wood-culs, Which are numerous, are singularly chaste and accurate, — Tatler 

“ This is a beantiful little gem, containing, in a small compass, an account ph oat exhibition in or near London, with a clever 
engraving of each, by Bonner. The dinding surpasses everything of the sort we have hitherto seen, aud has to the eye a very 
pleasing-« ‘fect. For soelegant a little matter the price is surprisingly low.”"—Morning Post. 

“To the resident this elegant little volume will be most acceptable. To the stranger it will be invaluable. The engravings are 
beyoud all praise.’’—Courier. 

XI. 


A PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION ry a TOUR 
TuE SOUTHERN COAST or ENGLAND. 
By W. KIDD. With numerous Engravings by BONNER. 
In two handsome Volumes, with gilt edges, price 30s. 
LITERARY CRITICISMS. 


“ These beantifn! miniature volemes claim our unqualified praise. Their descriptions and indications are all that we need from 
such a medium of information; and their innuncrable wood-cuts, so far as we can discover, are quite as efficient illustrations of 
wiat they are drawn from as the most elaborate and cosily engravings.” —Conrt Journal. 

** Four hundred and twenty such wews as é/ese are in themselves a rich treasure, ‘and delightful for home recoilections.”— 
Athenaeum, 

“ These elegant little volumes comprise the results of a tour round the whole of the Southeru Coast of Engiand. Of their kint 
we know of nothing to compare with them ; and if the large sum (not less, we are assured, than six thousand pounds) whieh has 
been expended on them, do vot coumand a * correspondi degree of public patron to the spirited exertions of the proprietor, 
the public deserves to ve its own guide for the future elu fact, nothing can be in better taste than the whole getting-up of —_ 
highly attractive volumes, or more deserving of that extensive encouragement which can alone reimburse the cost of them." 
Spectator. 


ROUND 


XI. 
In ahandsome Volume, price only 9s. neatly bound in fancy cloth; or superbly bound in morocco, with gilt edges (for Presents), 10s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (Kipp’s Eprtioy). 
With One Hundred and Ten Ilustrative Engravings on Wood, and a Portrait of the Author, 
by G. W. BONNER; and E xplanatory Notes, by the Rev. W. MASO: N. 


REMARKS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

“« This is by far the cheapest and most elegant edition ever published of this extr: vordinary and eopeer: work. 

** With these admirable engravings, it might very appropriately be called ¢ The Boys’ Osa : 7 _— 

“This isa publication at avery low price, of on of the at est, as well as most popular, productions lish language, a 
lavsclaim to a notice under the head of ¢ Fine Arts,’ in consequence of the illustrative Wood-cuts with whieh 10 is embe lished. pe 
are trom the pencil of G. W. Bonner, and add materially to the interest of the work. The designs are excelicut, and the paper a 
priut are extremely beautiful. We wish the public ation success.” — Morning Herald. : al 100 

A repriut, ata remarkably low price, of Bunvy N ’s popular work, printed in a fine, clear type. It coutains more than 

Wood-cuts, and a Portrait ef the Author, by Bonner.”"—Morning Post. 

“ tis very beantituily printed, and the embellishments considerably enhance the interest of the work. ”—Atlas. oe 

* Those who have the siichtest pretensions to literary taste, should not be without this valuable work, enriched as it is with an 
endless variety of beautiful Wood-cuts by Bonner, and published at a remarkably low price.”’—Luterary Gazelle. 


"— Observer. 


(FORMING A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE,) 
Ina neat Volume, price only 5s. 6d. in fancy cloth; or 7s. 6d. in morocco, gilt edges, a SECOND EDITION of 


TRAVELS axp RESEARCHES or EMINENT ENGLISH 
MISSIONARIES 


*,* This little Volume is particularly recommended to the attention of FAMIL IFS and SCHOOLS. It has been divested of ot 
drys objectionable, aud uninteresting matter, and retains such only as cannot fail of entertaining, and, at the same time, emprov is 
the mind, 

«A good and useful book like this needs no puffing. It is sure to meet with encouragement.”’—Speciator. 
“ It is one of the most interesting volumes we ever met with, aud deserves an extensive circalation.” —Times. 





London: J. Hommes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. oy ol 
Pablished every Saturday at the ATHEN UM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 
ilers and Ne ers in Town and Country. 
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